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The Bland Bill. 


HE passage by the House of Representa- 
Bland bill to coin the 
called ‘seigniorage”’ bullion affords an- 
other illustration of the hold which the 
silver delusion and false financial ideas gen- 


ee 


SO- 


tives of the 


erally have obtained upon the Democratic 

party. Of the one hundred and sixty-eight 

votes cast in favor of the measure, one hun- 

dred and forty-eight were given by Dem- 

ocrats, mainly from the South and West, 

: 5 and The bill 
provides for the coinage, into silver dollars (worth intrin- 
sically only fifty cents each), of the seigniorage bullion in 


twenty by Republicans. 


the treasury, amounting to $55,156,681, and authorizes the 
Secretary to issue silver certificates for the redemption of 
the dollars in advance of their coinage; that is to say, it 
authorizes an issue of certificates against what does not 
exist, and also provides that not Only the seignoirage but 
the silver bullion purchased under the Sherman law shall 
be coined as fast as possible, and that when so coined the 
treasury notes shall be redeemed and silver certificates 
issued in their place. The effect of this provision of the 
bill, should it become a law, would be to substitute for 
$150,000,000 of treasury notes, which are as good as gold, 
a like amount of paper money redeemable in depreciated 
and dishonest silver dollars, and thus to seriously and 
dangerously augment the volume of debauched and useless 
currency. And this is Democratic statesmanship ! 

It goes without saying that the enactment of this act 
into a law would be a direct violation of public faith with 
the holders of silver notes. In the issue of these notes the 
government distinctly pledged itself that it would always 
hold against them the exact amount of bullion received for 
them. By this bill this guarantee is absolutely destroyed, 
and the entire amount of silver certificates now in circula- 
tion, aggregating about $330,000,000, will be discredited 
and made useless for ordinary business purposes. 

Will the Senate pass this monstrous bill? 
be said, at this writing, that it is by no means certain it 
will not. Its supporters seem entirely confident of their 
ability to pass it through that body, and the result may 
prove that their confidence is justified. Should this prove 
to be the case, the friends of honest finance will look to 
the President to save the country from the disasters which 
the law would inevitably entail. There are intimations in 
some quarters that Mr. Cleveland might feel constrained 
to approve the act, but he could not do so without abandon- 
ing convictions heretofore inflexibly maintained against all 
comers, and we are unwilling to believe that the sturdy 
independence which he has so often displayed would fail 
him in this emergency. However this may be, the duty 
of the Republicans of the Senate is plain. They should 
stand together in uncompromising opposition to a meas- 
ure so full of danger to the public interests, and so vin- 
dicate afresh the fidelity of their party to sound financial 
policies, and avert, if possible, further calamity to the busi- 
ness of the country, already so largely deranged by Demo- 
cratic blundering and perversity. 


Gladstone’s Retirement. 


Ix the withdrawal of Mr. Gladstone from the English 
premiership the greatest and most commanding figure on 
the European stage disappears from the activities of public 
life. 
public eye, and to exercise so determinative an influence 
For over 


It is given to few men to fill so large a place in the 


upon international policies, as he has done. 
sixty-two years he has served in the national Parliament. 
It is sixty Sir 
Robert Peel his first appointment to an executive post, 
From that far day down to the present he has been con- 
spicuously identified with all 
As a minister of the crown his 


just years since he received from 


the great and important 
movements of his time. 
power has been vaster than that of any of his great prede- 
For the for the best 
thought and most advanced ideas of his countrymen as 
to every vital question of national concern, In his later 


cessors. most part he has stood 


It can only . 
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vears he has been, far more truly than any other man, the 
expositor of the rights of the people, and the champion of 
every enterprise looking to the overthrow of ancient privi- 
lees. His very last public utterance, a day or two before 
his resignation, was a manful assertion of the rights of 
the Commons, as the immediate representatives of the 
sovereign people against the encroachments of the Lords, 
and a declaration that the contest for the vindication of 
popular government must be fought to a victorious con- 
clusion. 

That the withdrawal of Mr. Gladstone will profoundly 
affect the political conditions of Great Britain cannot be 
No other leader can hold the Liberal party in 
A dis- 
fought and sub 


doubted. 
coherency of purpose and action as he has done. 
integration of the forces which have 
stantially won the battle for home rule is by no means 
impossible. Other measures of reform which have seemed 
to be within reach may be endangered and delayed. But 
the stimulus he has given to liberal tendencies in legis- 
lation, the impetus he has imparted to liberal thought 
and ideas in the popular mind, cannot be long or perma- 
nently arrested. The English democracy will achieve, in due 
time, the ends for which they strive. And when that day 
of triumph comes, be it soon or late, the one name that will 
stand out in conspicuous splendor and more than any other 
command the popular homage will be that of the great 
Commoner whose wise leadership and courageous devotion 
to principle have so largely contributed to make victory 


possible. 


Mr. Hewitt’s Wholesome Criticism. 
T is a pretty safe conclusion that 

the man who objects to frank and 

honest criticism is not altogether 

what he should be. Denuncia- 

tions of the critic amount in such 
cases to a confession of blameworthy 
facts in the life or policy arraigned. It 
is unfortunate for the Southern Demo- 
cratic statesmen so sharply criticised 
by Mr. Abram 8S. Hewitt in a 
after-dinner speech in this city, that 
fail to fact. Their 
fierce rejoinders to his candid and well-meant criticism, if 


recent 


they realize this 
they do not betray a consciousness that they are deserved, 
show very conclusively that such is the fact. 

Mr. Hewitt is a Democrat through and through. He 
believes in the principles which that party every now and 
then asserts in its platform. He believes that honeSty is 
the best policy in politics as in personal and business life. 
He has, therefore, no patience with men who higgle and 
haggle about essentials in the party policy; who dodge 
and evade vital issues; who deal with great questions in 
the spirit of the pettifogger. 
stands that a sound financial policy is necessary to national 
prosperity and the maintenance of the public credit. Asa 
citizen he is concerned for the preservation of the purity 
and integrity of his party, and therefore resents any 
attempt to subordinate it to partisan intrigue and domi- 


As a business man he under- 


nation. Seeing in the Southern contingent in Congress 
a constant readiness to support measures prejudicial to the 
public interests—measures directly violative of Democratic 
traditions and professions—and to ally themselves with the 
buccaneering policies of demagogic leaders, he unhesitat- 
ingly, speaking as a friend, characterized their infidelity to 
high ideals as indicative of a degenerating tendency—as a 
proof that the Southern politicians of to-day are inferior to 
those of the past. That is his offense, and it is for this 
that Southern men in Congress are denouncing him as a 
slanderer, as a man who is only capable of “ spitting 
and so on. 
Do these Southern Democratic legislators imagine that 
they can break the force of Mr. Hewitt's criticism by 
coarse and violent epithets, or divert public attention from 


poison,” as ‘‘ an old gentleman in his dotage,” 


their unpatriotic and selfish course as to matters of high 
concern by noisy pretensions of superior virtue and capac- 
ity ? 
gress some men of undoubted ability and integrity of pur- 


There are among the Southern Democrats in Con- 
pose. They have a real appreciation of their responsibili- 
ties, and strive honestly to discharge them. They are the 
peers of the best and worthiest members of either house. 
But the great majority of Southern representatives are 
men of narrow views; they are the product of conditions 
unfavorable to broad and generous statesmanship; they 
are largely governed by sectional motives; they never 
rise in their conceptions of duty beyond the level of their 
cross-roads constituencies. The disasters which have come 
upon the Democratic party during the present Congres- 
sional session are, almost without exception, attributable to 
the persistent wrongheadedness and audacious perversity 
of this class. The present unsettled condition cf our 
finances, the doubt and 
enterprise and cast a baleful shadow into the future, are 


apprehension which paralyze 
the outcome, largely, of their active and unreasoning hos- 
That the em- 
President in the 
performance of his constitutional duties, and in his efforts 
to hold his party to the principles and pledges upon which 
it carried the country, are chargeable to the men whom Mr. 
Hewitt defined ag having taken up politics because they 


tility to sound and necessary legislation. 
barrassments which have come to the 
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were fit for nothing else, no intelligent observer of events 
will pretend to deny. 

It is a hopeful sign that the more thoughtful men of the 
South recognize the justice of the criticism which has so 
enraged the politicians against whom it was directed. In 
that fact we find ground for hope that men of a higher 
grade, and more worthy of the great and growing South, 
will presently come to the front—men who are abreast 
of the impulses and demands of the age, and capable 
of meeting them in a broadly national spirit. At the 
Northwest, where the standard of representation is not in 
many cases what it ought to be, there is a distinct ten- 
dency in the popular mind toward the selection of a higher 
class of representatives, and if the people will only assert 
themselves as against the domination of bosses and cliques, 
these sections may expect, presently, to recover in the 
national councils something of the influence they have 
lost. 
able for the legislative service of the country, and so 


Let us have from all sections the best men attain- 


assure ourselves against the perils which are inseparable 
” and immature statesmanship. 


from ‘‘ crass ignorance 


The Hawaiian Report. 


———~ HE contention that Minister 

Stevens conspired for the 

overthrow of the Hawaiian 

monarchy, and that it would 

never have fallen but for fear of 

the power of the United States, 

finds no favor in the report of 

the Senate Committee, of which 

Mr. Morgan was chairman, This 

report shows conclusively, upon 

the evidence elicited by the com- 

mittee in an exhaustive inquiry into the whole case, that the 
responsible for her own downfall; that the 
constitution and her own oath to support it being the only 


(Jueen was 


foundation for her legal authority, her announcement of a 
purpose to absolve herself from that oath amounted to 
complete abdication and left the islands without any actual, 
efficient government. The precise language of the report 
on this point is as follows: 

‘**Liliuokalani had only been kept on her throne by the forbearing 
tolerance of the white people, who owned fifty million dollars of the 
property on the islands. It required nothing but the determined action of 
what was known as the missionary party to overthrow the Queen, and 
that action had been taken before the troops from the Boston landed. 
There was no executive head of the government of Hawaii; it had 
perished.”’ 

Mr. Morgan concludes, in view of all the facts, that 
Minister Stevens was in no sense a party to a conspiracy ; 
that “ the recognition (by him) of the provisional govern- 
ment was lawful and authoritative”; and that his only 
error was in declaring a protectorate over the islands—an 
act which, it will be remembered, President 
promptly disavowed. There can be no doubt that these 
conclusions will be finally accepted as the judgment of the 
country as to this whole affair. They are the only con- 
clusions possible upon a fair and judicial interpretation of 
the facts involved. That the report is a practical vindi- 
cation of the last administration, goes without saying. It 
applauds the very acts which Mr. Cleveland was suspi- 
ciously alert in condemning. And it rebukes in explicit 
terms the departure of the present administration from the 
settled policy of the country in the support of republican 
institutions and principles wherever its influence is felt. 
‘When a throne,” it says, “falls in any kingdom of the 
Western Hemisphere it is pulverized, and when a sceptre 
departs it departs forever, and American opinion cannot 
sustain any American ruler in the attempt to restore them, 
no matter how virtuous and sincere the reasons may be 
that seem to justify him.” In this statement, the report 
expresses the undoubted conviction of our people, and that 
conviction will not be modified or changed by any special 
pleading of “ cuckoo” statesmen or any appeals to party 
prejudice or passion by the organs of partisan opinion. 


Harrison 


A Lesson of the New Jersey 
Contest. 


© have a good deal yet to learn in 


the matter of securing society against 
the criminal forces, and protecting 
popular government against the en- 
croachments of its enemies. 


and 


Every now 
then exigencies arise which disclose 
serious weaknesses and defects in our sys- 
tem—defects which in some cases leave the 
public at the mercy of desperate and un- 
and the whole 
machinery of government exposed to the 





scrupulous conspirators, 


gravest disasters. A case of this sort is presented by the 
political complications in New Jersey which are just’‘now 
attracting such wide attention. It will be remembered 
that at the last election the Republicans carried that State 
by a popular majority of twenty-three thousand. They 
elected forty members out of sixty in the lower house, and 
secured eleven of the twenty-one members of the upper 
house. No such decisive victory has been won by any 
party in that State for a quarter of a century. The 
hold-over Democratic Senators, however, maddened by 
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their defeat, locked the doors in the face of the Re- 
publican Senators-elect and refused to admit them to 
their seats upon their lawful certificates, demanding. 
in face of the law which makes these certificates 
prima-facie evidence of the election of their holders, 
that they should first be submitted to the adjudication of 
the objectors —the purpose being, of course, to perpetuate, 
by hook or crook, the odious domination which the voters 
had distinctly repudiated. The Republicans, in the exer- 
cise of their constitutional rights, immediately consum- 
mated a separate organization, claiming rightly (having a 
majority of the whole number of Senators) to be the lawful 
Senate, and, thus organized, have been for weeks trans- 
acting business—the ten Democrats meeting daily with- 
out a quorum, and claiming also to be the only constitu- 
tional body. The Governor, under the dictation of the 
race-track gamblers, who desire to prevent the repeal of 
the infamous legislation of last winter, refuses to recognize 
the lawful or majority Senate, declines to consider the 
bilis passed by it, and has even lent himself to a scheme 
to bring that body into court, and thus subordinate the 
Legislature, in defiance of the constitution, to the judicial 
authority. In other words, Governor Werts has, by a 
flagrant abuse of his office, arrested the whole legislative 
has nullified the will of the people as ex- 
pressed at the polls; and has become, to all intents and 
And the amazing fact is that, 


machinery ; 


purposes, absolute dictator. 
as the case stands, there is no way provided in existing 
law by which be can be punished for his crime. He can 
hold his ground against the unanimous voice of the State 
if he chooses to do so, and escape scot free. Under the 
constitution he can only be impeached by a two-thirds 
vote of the Senate, and, closely divided as New Jersey 
ordinarily is, it is seldom that either party can muster a 
membership of two-thirds, So the executive of the State 
may not only now, but at any time in the future, fearless 
of consequences, revolutionize the government, defy the 
popular will, and make himself master of the whole admin- 
istration by declining, for any reason or for no reason at 
all, tu recognize as lawful any Legislature elected by the 
people. 

Now here is a defect, a deficieneyv, in the constituted 
governmental system of ore of the oldest States of the 
Union which may well excite both astonishment and alarm 

astonishment that such a thing should be possible in a 
well-ordered commonwealth, and alarm at the possibili- 
ties of mischief to the highest public interests for which 
it opens the way. Undoubtedly the discovery of the de- 
fect will result presently in legislation which will remove 
all hazard of future trouble from this source, but mean- 
while the present offender escapes the punishment he 
deserves, and contempt is, moreover, brought upon our 
republican form of government. There is a sense in 
which every failure in popular government is a calamity, 
in that it arrests and weakens the tendency toward its 
universal acceptance, and it is for this reason that such 
episodes as that herein referred to have far more than a 
local interest and significance, and become a matter of real 
concern to thoughtful citizens every where. 


The Anti-Option Bill. 
R. HATCH'’S bill to prohibit all 
dealings in grain, cotton, and 


provisions not in possession 






of the seller, except by farm- 
ers, millers, and the Federal 
vd By and State governments, is 


_—— t=- 





again under consideration in 
Congress. Like very many 
of the bills which come be- 
fore all Legislatures, it puts 
into conerete form a large amount of popular misap- 
prehension. If this misapprehension did not exist no 
such bill would be presented. The misapprehension is 
greatest among those who have least to do with the trade 
in grain, provisions, and cotton. Those who have most 
to do with those trades, the produce and cotton exchanges 
of New York, New Orleans, Savannah, and other cities, 
and the boards of trade of our important business centres, 
condemn the bill from the standpoint of the men of affairs 
in whose immediate field its operation lies. Thev regard 
it as pernicious and mischievous, far beyond the limits of 
excusable ignorance. 

Briefly speaking, the bill proposes to prohibit all sales 
and purchases of grain, cotton or provisions, except by 
farmers or millers, unless the grain, etc., sold is at the time 
of sale in possession of the seller. It requires a revenue 
stamp on each contract for the future delivery of agricult- 
ural products, the stamp to cost one-tenth of a cent for 
each bushel of grain, and stamps to double that amount 
to be added on the bill of sale given at the expiration 
of the contract, with corresponding exactions for the other 
articles of produce named in the bill. It also imposes a 
tax of ten cents per bushel for grain, and two cents per 
pound for the other commodities in all cases where the 
contracts are terminated without actual sale or delivery, 
or even where it is only delayed. 

The assumption underlying this bill is that the farmer 
will get a higher price, and the consumer will pay a lower 
price, if no middleman’s profits are allowed to jnteryene 
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between the two. Every intervening middleman who 
deals in goods which he has not in his possession is to be 
fined as a gambler in a sum not less than one hundred 
dollars nor more than two thousand dollars, or by im- 
prisonment from one to five years for each offense. In 
brief, the bill is like a Roman decree, which should read: 
‘All goods speculated in shall be confiscated to the State.” 
As the State is not prohibited from speculating in grain, 
another version of this same decree would be, ‘‘ None but 
Pharaoh shall buy or sell grain.” 

It must be admitted that the crude and false notion 
that goods are made dear in proportion to the number of 
sales made of them between producer and consumer seems 
almost an axiomatic truth to the simpler class of minds. 
It falls into the common speech of many men, and is 
” of all 


mankind, that prices are made on all goods by each mid- 
u 3 


‘ 


classed by them as a part of the ‘common sense 
dleman “adding a profit” equal to what he regards as a 
satisfactory fee for handling them. This, too, rests on the 
equally medizval assumption that “ all business is done at 
a profit,” and “if there were no profit in it the business 
would not be done.” 

None of these assumptions is true. An immense vol- 
ume of business is constantly being done at a loss (say) of 
about one-third of all the business done by every social 
factor, and the goods that pass from producer to consumer 
at the smallest shave for intermediate handling are those 
which ‘are branded by the most expensive and profitable 
intermediate agencies, and which change owners the great- 
est number of times after leaving the producer before they 
reach the consumer. The costliest fire departments are 
those which most cheaply put out a fire; the costliest 
stores sell cheapest; the costliest railways carry cheapest, 
and the costliest factories manufacture most cheaply. 

The Chicago Board of Trade some time ago answered 
this point by showing that in that season of the year when 
the last year’s crop is most nearly used up, the “load that 
is being carried across the bridge on the shoulders of eapi- 
tal,” i.e., the quantity of grain, cotton, and provisions that 
has been bought on “futures” by these middlemen at a 
time when consumers are not yet disposed to pay for what 
they have not got, and yet the producers must be paid for 
them before they will part with them, amounts to about 
one hundred and thirty-eight million dollars. 
kept in a state of constant advancement through “ futures” 


This sum is 


from 
local and city banks, farmers being relieved of the burden 


commission firms on the great exchanges, and from 


they are illy equipped to shoulder.” 

These middlemen not only hold in transit by their capi- 
tal, but cause the transit by their short sales, and by the 
advances made on them, of an average quantity of 60,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat, worth $45,000,000 ; 100,000,000 bush- 
els of corn, worth $25.000,000; 30,000,000 bushels of oats, 
worth $6,000,000; 450,000,000 pounds of hog products, 
worth $27,000,000; and 750,000 bales of cotton, worth 
$35,000,000; making a constant average advance by the 
middlemen to the producers of $138,000,000. 

Mr. Hatch seems to be gifted with a special dispen- 
sation of blindness, whereby he fails to see that middle- 
men’s money flowing westward toward the farmer “ car- 
ries’ these crops eastward in a financial sense, just as 
usefully as the railways carry them eastward in a physical 
sense. This volume of middlemen’s money cannot move 
except upon a corresponding current of contracts for the 
If fifty middlemen 
fave purchased the grain, a movement of the grain itself 
direct from the first to the fiftieth is a great economy com- 
pared with fifty intermediate sub-movements of the grain 


future purchase of unpossessed grain. 


to accomplish the same result. 

The lawyers in Congress waste their time in discussing 
the question whether such a use of the taxing power by 
Congress is constitutional. It ought to be enough to 
know that it is suicidal to every business interest in the 


country. 


Topics of the Week. 


AccorpinG to a Republican newspaper up in the interior 
of the State it is ‘‘ mutiny "for any Republican to resent 
the dictation of Mr. Platt. If that is so, 1t must be said 
that there is a vast and growing number of rebels in the 
Republican ranks. 
Mr. Platt as entitled to ‘‘sympathy " because of the oppo- 
sition to his leadership. It occurs to us that the party, 
which has suffered so much from his autocratic methods, 1s 


Another Republican journal speaks of 


the proper object of sympathy. 

* 
One of the police justices of this city recently discharged 
a woman who had been arrested for throwing carbolie acid 
into the face of a man who had traduced her, and held for 
trial the victim of her assault. It was shown at the hear- 
ing that the man had maligned the woman’s character in 
presence of his shopmates, and had even insulted her in her 
own home, and that when her husband resented the insinu- 
ations of the calumniator he had been knocked down and 
abused for his manly interference. The justice felt that 
the traducer got nothing more than he deserved at the 
woman's hands, and so let her go unpunished. Defamation 
of character is undoubtedly a heinous offense, and when 
directed against a woman is peculiarly outrageous, It is, 
too, a nice question as to how far the right of self-defeuse 





may be exercised in the vindication of one’s reputation; but 
in a government of law, where orderly methods of redress 
are provided, a resort to personal violence can never be 
justified, and the justice in the case referred to cannot be 
said to have magnified his office by the course he pursued. 
The general recognition of the principle upon which he 
acted would soon bring about a break-down of all law and 
hand over society to the sway of private hate and venge- 
ance, with all their indescribable horrors. 


* 


Tue introduction of five nuns as teachers in a public 
school in Pittsburg has awakened, as was to be expected, a 
good deal of feeling throughout the city and State. Such 
experiments are always of doubtful propriety, and seldom, 
if ever, result satisfactorily to either Protestants or Catho- 
lics. In this case the nuns wear the garb of their order, 
and this in itself isin the nature of a religious object-lesson, 
and therefore out of harmony with the non-sectarian spirit 
of the public-school system. The schools of the people 
should be kept absolutely free from influences which in 
any degree foster sectarian prejudice or encourage sectarian 
It is understood that the legality of the action of 
the educational authorities in Pittsburg in employing the 
nuns referred to will be vigorously contested by counsel 


beliefs. 


employed for the purpose. 


ANOTHER obstacle to the enforcement of the Interstate 
Commerce act providing for the punishment of unjust dis- 
criminating rates by railroads has been interposed by the 
United States District Court at Chicago. In a recent suit 
brought against alleged violators of the law, certain wit- 
nesses refused to disclose what they knew concerning the 
cutting of rates by the companies involved, on the ground 
that they could not be compelled to testify where their 
The district court 
has now sustained the position of the objecting witnesses, 


evidence might criminate themselves. 


and it thus becomes impossible to convict the alleged 
offenders against the law. It was believed that an amend- 
ment to the act, made a year‘or two ago, closed every pos- 
sible loop-hole of escape from its requirements, but it is 
obvious that it will be necessary to patch it still further 
It is inti- 
mated that the Senate Interstate Commerce Committee 
will attempt to secure legislation to this end, and if the 
law is to be maintained on the statute-books this action 
cannot be too speedily had. Having asserted its power for 
the control of commerce between the States, Congress 
should either enforce its authority or abandon the attempt 


before it can be made absolutely unassailable. 


outright. 
* 


Tue New Jersey race-track magnate, familiarly known 
as “‘ Duke ” Thompson, has been undergoing something of 
the experience which John Y. McKane recently encoun- 
tered with disastrous results to his political prestige. 
Thompson is a political boss of just the McKane stripe, and 
is charged with having for years manipulated the ballot- 
boxes in his bailiwick with ostentatious contempt of de- 
cency and law. At the last election, when he was a can- 
didate for re-election to the Legislature, he is said to 
have utilized the employés of his race-track for the 
perpetration of frauds of the most outrageous character, 
but the methods then employed were no more infamous 
than those resorted to in previous years in building up and 
maintaining his dictatorship. His opponent, however, 
being a man of courage, instead of tamely acquiescing in 
the result achieved by fraud, carried the case to the Legis- 
lature and asked an investigation, and this having been 
ordered, the real facts are being brought to public view in 
authoritative form. If the charges made against the race- 
track boss are sustained by the evidence elicited, it 1s prob- 
able that criminal proceedings may be instituted against him, 
and he may get a taste of the medicine which the Graves- 
end autocrat has found to be so unpalatable. 


K 


Tne cordial and enthusiastic receptions accorded to ex- 
President Harrison on his recent journey to Cahfornmia 
attest very strikingly the hold he has upon the popular 
esteem. Traveling as a private citizen, he was the object 
of popular manifestations of good will quite as hearty and 
genuine as are sometimes bestowed upon high public 
officers. The explanation of these popular demonstrations 
is found, undoubtedly, in the fact of General Harrisons 
thorough Americanisn of sentiment, and his unswerving 
fidelity to the essential principles and ideas upon which the 
national life and policy have been largely built up. While 
he did not, as President, in many cases satisfy the poli- 
ticians, he won by his integrity of purpose, his broad and 
catholic spirit in dealing with important questions, and espe- 
cially by his inflexible maintenance of distinctively Amen- 
can ideas, a sure place in the confidence and regard of the 
plain people, and this has been strengthened and confirmed 
by his circumspect conduct ever since his retirement from 


office. Just now, when the later acts of his administration 


in connection with the Hawaiian question are so fiercely 
criticised by Democratic partisans, there is a peculiar sig- 
nificance in the popular manifestations in his honor, show- 
ing as they do that as between his policy and that of his 
successor, the sympathy of the great body of his country- 
men is unmistakably with the former, 
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EXAMPLES OF MARVELOUS DEXTERITY AS PERFORMED AT KOSTER & PIAL’s, NEW 





MLLE, ALCIDE CAPITAINE, 





MLLE. BERTHOLDI, THE WONDERFUL GYMNAST. 





MLLE. ARMAND ’ARY,. 
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INTHAN, THE 


a 


ARMLFSS WONDER, 


YORK CITY. 


Human Dexterity. 


THERE are so many more women in the world 
than husbands can be found tor—owing larvel 
to the price of silver and the decline in wheat— 
that fair woman is forced ito fields of intel- 
lectual and physical activity which were never 
dreamed of iu the year 1. 1 do not know a 
better example of physical ac ivity in woman 
than can be witnessed daily on torty-second 
Street, near Sixth Avenue, in this city, where a 
fire-escape apparatus is being tested by two 
young women, who, with their skirts securely 
lashed together, presumably to prevent all acei- 
dents of whatever nature, slide from the fourth 
story to the street. There is no fire in the 
iwuse during this hair-breadth escape save that 
in the furnace, so it is impossible to tell how 
well these rehearsals prepare these ladies for 
their début at the tenth-story window of a 
hotel when the rope is likely to be tco short 
and the pavement beiow cannot be seen for 
flame and smoke! But then these are minor 
details, which work out their solution when the 
curtain rolls up upon such a drama in real life 
asa real fire in which the tire-escape apparatus 
will not work. 

Koster & Bial were no doubt jealous of this 
tire-escape act, for it draws «a great curbstone 
audience of ‘ dead-heads 
of the street, so they forthwith, not to be out- 


” 


on the opposite side 


done in their business, enguged Mlle. Alcido 
Capitaine, who is an aerial yvmnast, and Made- 
moiselle Bertholdi, who justly calls herself a 
marvel, Capitaine doves some extraordinary feats 
on the flying trapeze, and quite eclipses her fiir 
rivals in the fire-escape act, for they ouly go 
down, while Capitaine walks on her head— 
woman always was contrary—dives and twists 
as well as flies through the air, aud is, besides, 
a beautiful and retined-looking woman. Made- 
moisellé Bertholdi is one of those extraordinary 
beings who seem made out of india-rubber or 
jelly —certainly not flesh and bones like other 
humans. They say the physicians have discov- 
ered muscles in Sandow’s body which have 
never existed in any other man’s. Surely some- 
body ought to find out what pretty little Ber- 
tholdi is made of. What this voung lady can- 
not do with ber lithe form is not imaginable. 
Her act is really one of those things that must 
be seen to be appreciated, it is so good, 

Mile. Armand ’Ary came here with a great 
reputation from Les Folies Bergéres, that queen 
of cafés chantants. The little lady is decidedly 
French in appearance, but sings and acts well, 
and wears her Parisian gowns most * fetch- 
ingly’ as well as modestly. 

Unthan, the * armless man,” is really an in- 
teresting as well as amusing “freak.” Born 
without arms, he has had to go through the 
world as a pedestrian only, which you would 
believe if you could see him drive a sleigh up 
Fifth Avenue. At Koster & Bial’s he plays the 
violin and cornet with his feet much better 
than some people I could name have ever been 
able to do with their hands. He also plays 
ecards, draws a cork from a bottle, shoots at 
playing cards across the stage, shakes hanads 
with you, wipes his face, scratches his head- 
all with his feet. Unthan is never at a loss to 
substitute his feet for the hands which nature 
l, 


a shining example of what human ingenuity and 


neglected to provide him with, and is, above a 


perseverance will enable such an unfortunate 
to accomplish. oe 





AN ICE-BOAT REGATTA ON LAKE MENDOTA, WISCONSIN.—From a PHotoGRaPH SUPPLIED BY W. W, WaRNER.—{(SEE PaGE 1‘. } 
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THE WORK OF THE UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT IN NEW YORK CITY—GLIMPSES OF THE NEIGHBORHOOD GUILD IN FORSYTH STREET.—{See Pace 178.) 








A NIGHT ON 


LESLIE’S 


A LAWLESS COAST. 


By EDWIN L. SHUMAN. 


T was my first glimpse of Alaska, Nat- 
urally, then, as I climbed over the steam- 
er’s bulwarks and dropped into the dory 
on the choppy sea alongside, I took but 

little notice of the boat or the rough fishermen 
who were my fellow-passengers. My eyes were 
fixed on the black, beetling cliffs against which 
the white surf curled and thundered two miles 
away, and on the naked mountains that tower- 
ed, white and mysterious, in disordered ranks 
behind: I had never seen rugged grandeur such 
And out of 
their cloud-enshrouded fustnesses I watched the 
April snow-squalls come skurrving like ghosts 
of giants over the boisterous North Pacific, en- 


as theirs before, nor have I since. 


veloping us at times in their wintry folds. 

“This dory’s leakiu’ like a basket, 
you'd better drop yer oars and help bail her 
out.” 

* Where's yer bailer ?” 

“ Ain't it under yer seat?” 

“Xe.” 

* Then there ain’t none aboard.” 

This conversation roused me from my reverie. 
We were still a mile from shore, and about the 
The water 


Jim; 


sume distance from the steamer. 
was more than six inches deep in the bottom 
of the boat, and it was pouring in now at every 
joint. The dory had stood beside the smoke- 
stack on tLe steamer’s deck during the whole 
voyage, nnd ‘its timbers had shrunk fearfully. 

* Pull with all yer might fer shore!” 

The ery startled the oarsmen, and they gave 
away will. 
boat was filling rapidly. 
satchel and began wondering how long a swim- 
mer could live in such an iev sea. + 

Suddenly one burly, low-browed rower, Jim 
Murphy, dropped his oars. 

*“ We've got a Jonah aboard,” he muttered, 
with a superstitious glance toward my end of 
the boat. 

* Heave him out!” cried another. 

My heart stopped beating for a moment, until 
I glanced over my shoulder and saw that all 
eyes were fixed, not upon me, but upon « China- 
man who sat behind me. 

It was Mong Ho, the foreman of the Chinese 
gang, or the “ Chiua boss,” as he was called. 
He was a broad-fuced, well-built fellow, with a 
strong chin and intelligent eyes, and was neatly 
dressed in American clothes; his queue was 
bound around his head. He was the mental 
superior of nine-tenths of the white men on the 
expedition, and spoke English quite well. My 
Charlie Smith, and I had had several 
interesting talks with him during the voyage. 

“He’s a hoodoo,” muttered Jim. ‘“’Tain’t no 
use tryin’ to get nowhere with him aboard.” 

“ Make the haythén swim ashore,” suggested 
Mike Molony, the cooper, with a threatening 
movement toward the Chinaman. Mike always 
backed anything that Jim said or did. 

Mong Ho leaned against the gunwale, mo- 
tionless and silent; but there was a fire in his 
restless almond evea that meant, to those who 
could read it: “ There will be more than one 
wet man if I go overboard.” 

* Stop your silly nonsense and bail the dory 
out with your hats!” 

The angry voice of my chum drew all eyes 
toward him; at the same time he set the ex- 
ample with his own hat. 

Fortunately Charlie’s idea took with the fish- 
ermen. Water-dogs though they were, the 
situation had now grown serious enough to 
alarm even them, and they forgot their super- 
stitious race hatred fora time. All hats went 
to work with a will, and enough of the water 
was bailed out to let us almost reach the shore. 
But when we got into the roll of the breakers 
in the shallow water the dory was swamped, 
and everybody was drenched. 

“We were lucky to save everrthing,” said I, 
after I had dragged my waterlogged satchel out 
upon the beach. 

“I'd ’a been willin’ to lose every bit of the 
stuff abourd.” replied Jim Murphy, “if we could 
’a drownded that sneakin’ Chiny.”’ 

It was amid such associates that Charlie 
Smith and I arrived at the Alimak salmon can- 
nery, on the coast of Alaska peninsula. where I 
was to be store-keeper and he book-keeper. We 
had been schoolmates together, and seventeen 
days before had shipped from San Francisco in 
quest of experience. Thus far we had had our 
stomachs full of experience, and painfully empty 
otherwise. 

We found the cannery to be a long, low 
frame shell of a building, that looked like a 


with a But it was too late; the 


I hung to my rifle and 


chum, 
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machine-shop inside. A snow-drift lay along its 
northern side; the huge accumulation had been 
even with the comb of the roof, but the last 
week in April had come, and it was now only 
on a level with the eaves. 

The house in which we were destined to live 
for the next six months was as flimsy as the 


cannery. The icy wind from the glaciers in 
the mountains above whistled through its crev- 
ices, and yet there was not a stove in the build- 
ing except in the kitehen. Even soft coal costs 
sixteen dollars a ton there, and nota tree is to 
be seen within four hundred miles of Alimak. 
It is needless to say that we did a good deal of 
shivering before the brief Alaskan summer came 
lagging along in June. 

Charlie’s bunk was up-stairs with the fisher- 
men; mine was on the lower floor in the store. 
bed- 
room all combined, and was only ten feet square 
at that. 
laid on one side for a counter, a barrel capped 


In fact, my boudoir was store, office, and 
A bare wooden bunk, a dry-goods box 


with a salmon case by way of a desk—these 
were my sole articles of furniture. The sides 
of the room were crowded with shelves on which 
were piled a chaotic stock that included black 
sou’westers, blue woolen underwear, plug to- 
bacco. sugar, rubber boots, soup, molasses, and 
fish-oil. 

I had not been in the place ten minutes before 
my first customer appeared. 

‘** Be you the store-keeper ?” 

A burly Norwegian, clad in hip-boots and 
torn shirt, asked the question. He had the 
grizzled head of a Viking and an arm like that 
of a prize-tighter. 

“ Yes, sir,” said I, thinking it politic to ad- 
dress such a Goliath respectfully. 

He glanced at his ragged clothes, gave me a 
look of mingled astonishment and contempt, and 
said : 

“Don’t ‘sir’ 
wunst.” 


me; I were as poor as you 
“Did vou want to buy something ?” I asked, 
resolved to cover up the break I had made. 
“ Yep. 
“A Jamie ?” T gasped. 
“ Dunno the 
fisherman, grinning from ear to ear. “Why, a 
hump-backed salmon could keep store better 
than that. Them’s lamies under yer nose, there. 
He pointed to a bale of what I had taken for 
They were heavy overshirts, 


Gimme a lamie.” 
“ What's it like?” 
lamie is!” 


what a exclaimed 


” 


brown blankets. 
worn by the fishermen in lieu of overcoats. 

“Got any whisky?’ my customer inquired, 
confidentially, as he turned to go. 

‘No; the superintendent says none is to be 
allowed in the camp.” 

The man tnrved away with an incredulous 
look. 
up stairs that “the store keeper are a tender- 
foot, an’ dunuo a lamie from a fish-pew.” 


I heard him announce to his companions 


“Gimme w singlet,” said Jim Murphy, as he 
came slouching into the store a little later. 

I had no more idea of a singlet than of—of a 
fish-pew, for instance; but I was learning dis- 
cretion apace. 

* A singlet? I haven’t had time to find out 
where things are ret. 
lets.” 

“Sure, it’s right under yer hand they are,” 


I don’t see the sing- 


said he, pointing to a pile of woolen under- 
shirts. 

“Oh. yes; of course. What size?” 

He took the biggest in the store, us did all 
the purchasers that came ¢“er him, regardless 
of build. 

“ Say, let’s have a taste of whisky,” said he 
with a meaning leer. 

Ding-a-ling! The big triangle that served as 
a supper-bell came to my rescue. This sound 
had two distioct effects—it started four big 
Newfoundland dogs to howling like fog-horns, 
and it stampeded all hands to the long, low 
dining- room like a regiment of wild horses. 
They motley crowd, gathered from 
earth's odd with that 
came almost to their waists, lamies, 
grimy faces, disheveled locks, and dirty hands. 
Charlie and T sat down with them. 

Everything was on the table except the tea 
and coffee, and the 
around with two immense tin kettles, singing, 
“ Coffee! chai! Coffee! chai!” 

Everybody grabbed for himself. and as I was 
not accustomed to that style of table service I 
did not fare any too sumptuously. While we 
were eating, the “China boss” quietly entered 
and took his seat at the table. 

The Chinese gang, who operated the cannery, 


were a 


corners, rubber boots 


soiled 


native waiter-boy went 


WEEKLY. 


were quartered separately from the fishermen in 
the * China house” They boarded themselves 
there at their own expense—all except the fore- 
man, Mong Ho. He was to be boarded by the 
company and had been assigned by the super- 
intendent to the fishermen’s mess 

There was a momentary silence; then Jim 
roared out 

“T'll be horsewhipped afore I'll eat at de same 
table wid a howlin’ haythen.” 

“Me too!” 

* That’s what!” 

“Fire de valler nigger!” 

“See here,” said Mike; ‘who tole yez to ate 
at this table wid daycent people?” 

* Boss man tellee me all light sittee here.” 

“Well, ’tain’t all roight to set here, an’ yez 
kin jest tell the boss we ain’t no dogs, an’ we 
ain’t a-goin’ to set by no Chinys” 

Mong rose and looked doubtfully around the 
circle of hostile faces for a moment; then a look 
of determination settled about his lips and he 
took his seat again without a word. 

Pil teach him!” 
Jim Murphy grabbed the Celestial by the hair 
But Mong was 


“The impident monkey ! 


and dragged him from his seat. 
not an ordinary Chinaman ; he had considerable 
pluck. Quick as a flash his antagonist was laid 
on the floor by a stunning blow. 

“Smash him!” ‘ Kill de sneakin’ thief!” The 
air was filled with mingled cries and curses as 
the men all leaped to their feet. 

But before anybody could stop him Mong had 
a big bread-knife in his hand, and there was a 
dangerous light in his eyes as he backed toward 
the kitchen door. Nobody hindered him as he 
made good his retreat to the cook's domains. 

“The yaller-livered Chiny dog! Drawin’ a 
knife on a white man! Tl cut his troat afore 
I'm a day older,” muttered Jim through his 
clinched teeth as he scrambled to his feet. 

“ Hold ver jaw; here comes the boss,” was 
the friendly warning of a fisherman, as a power- 
fully-built man. with grizzled face and stern eve, 
entered the dining-room. 

* All hands will turn out at half-past three in 


the morning to surf and run the lighters.” 
Then, as he turned to go, the superintendent 
here to-night, 


added: “No drinking ashore 


remember. If any man's drunk in the morning 
and can’t surf I'll pack him back to ‘Frisco 
aboard the same steamer he came on.” 

At ominous mutter went around the room as 
the door closed. ‘“* No drinkin’, hey ?” grumbled 
one of the men; ‘an’ he’s agoin’ to hev his 
Tom-an’-Yerry aboard wid de captain!” 

* We'll buy dat demiyon of ‘sam shoo’ from 
de Chinys an’ tap it yoost do same, hey, boys?’ 

And tap it they did, with a vengeance. I 
turned in early, but there was no sleep for me 
that night. The rafters 
rocked under a bacchanalian dance; the sand 


and floor above me 


that sifled down into my eyes kept company 


with the curses that assailed my ears. The 


bors were having a gay time—uncomfortably 
® 


gay. 

Suddenly the pandemonium up-stairs 
still 
dressing the crowd in a low tone. 


was 
I could hear the voice of some one ad- 
Loud 
of approval, instantly suppressed, interrupted 
the speaker. 
feet upon the stairs announced that the whole 


cries 
After a pause the tramp of heavy 


crowd was off on some expedition. 
‘**Got the rope ?” 
the door. 
“What do yer want wid a rope? 
‘ll do good enough,” said another. 
* Hold yer tongues,” hissed the leader under 


called a voice as they passed 


His pig-tail 


his breath, 

They had all gone in the direction of the 
“China house,” leaving the building as still as 
death. I struck a match looked 
watch; it was a little after midnight. 

There was « hurried rap at the door. 
is there ?”’ 

“It's I,” replied Charlie’s voice. 
speak to you, quick.” 

I Jet him in. 

“Do you know what those devils are going 
to do?” he asked, excitedly. 

“No; I heard We 

At that moment a dark form rushed in at the 
half-open door, and a panting voice stammered : 

“ Storekeep—hide me !” 

“Why, Mong! Is that you? 
matter ?” 

“Fishmen heap dlunk—smash door— say 
heap loud, 
him.’ ” 

“ That’s just what I came in to tell you,” eried 
Charlie. “I heard that scoundrel Jim work up 
the whole scheme.” 

“A pretty kettle of fish!” I soliloquized as I 
hurried into my clothes. 

Charlie's lightning-calculator head served him 
well at that moment. “ Quick, Mong! Get 
into that bunk and cover yourself up. They'll 
search everywhere else before they look here. 


and at my 


“Who 


“T want to 


What is the 


‘We wantee Chiny boss—we hang 
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said he, dragging me out of the room by 
make a break for the steamer 
and get the buss; he’ll throw a damper on this 


Now,” 


the arm, * let’s 


festive necktie purty.” 

There was a stiff on-shore breeze and quite a 
But we never thought of 
the danger of swamping as we shoved off in the 


heavy sea running. 


captain’s dingey which we found on the beach. 
By good luck we got beyond the breakers witb- 
out shipping very much water, and then it was 
along pull and a strong pull, with the boat's 
bottom slapping the chop sea till the craft trem- 
bled in every fibre. 
the 


strongly of eternal snows 


It was pitch dark, into the 
that 
But we 


bargain, and wind blew smacked 
could see 
the red gleam of the vessel’s port light, and for 
that we pulled. At last we were alongside. 

* Watch, ahoy !” 


under the stern. 


yelled Charlie, as we pulled 


*“ Aye, ave, sir; what’s up ?” came the answer. 

“Call the cannery boss, quick ! there’s trouble 
ashore.” 

In less than five minutes the superintendent 
and foreman were both leaning over the bul- 
warks 

“What’s the matter ashore?” It 
superintendent's gruff voice. 

“The drunk 


sturted out to hang the China boss, sir. 


was the 


and have 
He's 
hid in the store, but they won't rest till they 


fishermen are on a 


> we answered. 


have him,’ 
He muttered something angrily between his 
teeth and seized a rope 
‘Going to hang my China boss!” cried the 
— 
Wait till I get my Winches- 
ter,” he added to the superintendent, who was 


cannery foreman. have a word to on 


that deal myself. 


Sav 


already binding a rope’s end to the rail prepar- 
atory to coming aboard the dingev 

A minute more and we were scudding toward 
the shore before the wind. A big breaker del- 
uged us as we struck the beach. but nobody 
spoke a word. 

All was silent and dark around the buildings, 
but the glimmer of a lantern was visible against 
the black base of the cliff that rose abruptly a 
hundred vards from the house. A confused 
murmur of voices came from the spot, and a 
frightened gull cried plaintively in the darkness 
among the jagged rocks above. 

“ Quick! or we shall be too late,” 
the foreman as we sped silently toward the mur- 
The 
visible now against the dark wall of rock, be- 
which 


whispered 


derous group. outline of a ladder was 


neath stood two barrels with a board 


across their tops. A rope hung from the ladder 
and swung in the night breeze, casting its mov- 
ing shadow on the gloomy cliff. On the plat- 
form stood a burly form; on the ground, tied 
hand and foot, lay poor Mong Ho. 

the 


dog,” followed by a piercing shriek as the mur- 


I caught words, “Come up here, you 
derer dragged the Chinaman upon the platform 
by the hair, slipped the dangling noose about 
his neck, and leaped to the ground with a sneer- 
ing laugh. 

* All ready, boys!” It 


voice, 


wus Jiin’s hoarse 
At that moment the foreman beside me raised 
his rifle and shouted - 
“ The first man that 
gets a rifle-bullet through him.” 
There was a sudden pause; then a voice from 


moves from his tracks 


the group called out: 
* Who are you?” 
* You'll 

you move a foot,” cried the superintendent in 


never live to know who we ure if 
a voice that wus instantly recognized, then, ad- 


dressing me, he said: * Go and cut that China- 
man loose.” 

I moved forward to obey, when, with a mut- 
tered oath, Jim Murphy kicked the barrel from 
At the same moment 


a rifle and a revolver flashed in the darkness and 


beneath the doomed man. 


sent their thunder reverberating along the rocks. 
A hoarse groan was mingled with the screams 
of frightened sea-birds on the cliff above. A 
fox leaped from among the rocks and sped down 
the open beach. 
Jim Murphy lay across a_ salmon-barrei— 
dead. 
the unfortunate Chinaman, but 
life was extinet; his neck had been broken by 
the full. 
Uuter silence fell upon the awed group sur- 
rounding those sull forms, a moment ago so hos- 


I cut down 


tile toward each other, now lying side by side so 
peacefully, alike unmindful of the flickering lan- 
tern's rays that fell into their wide eves. Around 
us lay the wild, fierce scevery of Alaskan crags 
and glaciers; over us the thick darkness, and 
in our midst that mightiest mystery—death. 

At length the superintendent spoke. ‘ This 
Then, after 
“T suppose we'll have to 


is a bad beginning,” said he. sadlr. 
a pause, he added: 
call it quits; you can go and turn in now.” The 
men silently obeyed. We were nearly a thon- 


sand miles from the nearest court of justice, at 
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Sitka. The superintendent had to be law-giver, 
judge, and executioner on that desolate coast. 
To try to give up the whole party of criminals 
to justice would mean the failure of the whole 
expedition. 

The Chinamen buried their dead with heathen 
rites—sprinkled rice and sam shoo (gin) on thx 
grave and burned all the dead man’s possessions 
on the mound. All the spectators were given 
pieces of money wrapped in paper—for good 
luck. 

The fishermen carried their burden to the 
grave in silence, and buried it without any rites. 
As the shovelfuls of sand rumb 
the rude pine box, Mike slowly took the pipe 
from his mouth and said: 

“Jim could stan’ more whisky ‘n any man I 
ever knowed; he could carry it beautiful.” 

A murmur of admiring approval went around 
the grim circle; the right thing had been said 
in the right place, 


So the matter was simply dropped. 


‘ down upon 


The Game. 


One who, sweet-natured as a nut, 

Clear, wholesome heart and honest brain, 
In saddened life of anguish shut, 

A prey to ecstasies of pain, 
With looks of ardent interest heard 

From friends the topics of the day, 
And smiling, spoke this heartening word : 
‘*T cheer the games I cannot play !"" 


We who without, ’mid toil and care, 
Plod dully through the web that’s spread 
By circumstance, and everywhere 
Find grief to slightest pleasure wed ; 
Or, gaining some great height, still feel 
The strain and hurry of the way— 
May yet our generous thoughts reveal 
And cheer the games we cannot play ! 


Life ! thou art but a game, and we 

Take chance on that or choice of this 
We win or lose, are bound or free, 

Not knowing what the meaning is ! 
But grant that when my head is low, 

And death steals all worth while to stay, 
My soul shall utter ere I go, 
** | cheer the game I cannot play !” 

Cora Linn DANIELs. 


Amateurs Afield 
and Afloat. 


THAT 
known body, 
the Harvard 
athletic commit- 
tee, which has 
more than once 
attracted public 
attention to it- 
self by conduct 


well- 













which most peo- 
ple’ could not 


understand, has 
CAPTAIN 


WATERS. 


again caused 
comment, this time by refusing to confirm the 
election of Waters as captain of the Harvard 
Waters did so well last year 
that the players and coachers all thought he 
wes the best man for his place, and he was 
unanimously re-elected. A few days later the 
athletic committee said that some one else must 
be chosen, and that the election of Waters would 
be ratified. At the 
sume time it was officially announced that the 


foot-ball eleven. 


under no circumstances 
committee had no objections to Waters person- 
ally, but that a rule had been passed providing 
that hereafter only undergraduates can captain 
Harvard athletic teams. This action has stir- 
red up a small-sized tempest in Cambridge, as, a 
few days ago, Wiggin, a full-fledged graduate, 
was elected and confirmed captain of the base- 
ball nine. 

The committee, in explanation of its action, 
says that Wiggin was the only man who could 
be considered for the captaincy of the nine, but 
that several players on the eleven had had as 
much experience as Waters, and that therefore 
the exception which was made in the case of 
Wiggin could not be extended to cover Waters 
also. This statement will hardly satisfy Har- 
vard graduates, who know that Dickinson and 
Corbett, who played against Yale two years 
ayo, are again candidates for the Harvard nine, 
and practically certain to make the team. Wig- 
gin has never played in a Yale game. Why 
he should have been the only candidate which 
the athletic committee would at all consider, 
and why Waters has been thus pointedly select- 
ed as the subject for the disapproval of that 
body, are questions which a great many Har- 
vard men would like to have answered. 

This article is not intended as a defense of 
Waters or as a reflection on Wiggin, but is in- 
tended to call attention to the Inconsistency of 
the Harvard athletic committee. That body is 
composed of twelve members, three professors, 
and three undergraduates. 


three graduates, 


Professor Ames of the law school is its chair- 
mand. 


It is being openfy said in Cambridge that 


LESLIE’S 


the three faculty members of the committee 
absolutely control all its actions, and that the 
other members are merely puppets which the 
three professors handle as they wish. It is 
further that the 
creatures of the president of the university, who 
dictates the policy of the committee; that Mr. 
Eliot is and always has been opposed to inter- 


said faculty members are 


collegiate sports, and that he has chosen this 
time to embarrass and overthrow the men who 
have had charge of Harvard foot-ball during 
the year just passed Whether these statements 
are true cannot be decided at this distance, but 
it is certainly true that foot-ball at Cambridge 
such bad condition as now, and 
that the athletic committee alone is responsible 
for this condition of things. 


was never in 


In the other colleges, arrangements for next 
season have all been made, and the captains are 
at work looking up material for the fall. 
few weeks it will be time for the candidates to 
begin their spring practice, and the Harvard 
captain has not yet been chosen. This is not 
the worst of it. In many quarters the action of 
the committee is regarded as a reflection on the 
the foot-ball 
during the past year, and the chances are that 
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policy pursued by management 
it will be impossible again to secure the services 
of the coachers who proved so valuable in the 
preparation for the big games of the season. 
Last fall. for the first time in the history of Har- 
vard foot-ball, everything was harmonious, with 
the exception of a little trouble between H. H. 
White, the business manager, and the coachers. 
So far as the coachers themselves were con- 
cerned, matters went along smoothly. Now the 
athletic committee has stepped in and _ precipi- 
tated another quarrel. The result will be shown 
in the Springfield game next November, if it is 
not seen before that time. 
Emmons will. without mue’ doubt, be chosen 
captain of the Harvard eleven before long, for 
Waters is not the man to hold out against the 
committee when he sees that every day lost is 
injuring the chances of winning against Yale 
Waters will 
next fall, and will probably play on the team 


next year. enter the law school 


again. Emmons has had the experience of three 
Yale games. and is the best captain on the team, 
now that. Waters is out of the question. 

The new captain will find his hands full, un- 
less one thing, rumors of which have reached 
New York. actually comes to pass. <A short 
time ago the Harvard overseers appointed a 
committee to examine, investigate, and report 
on the status of the game of foot-ball, whether 
the game is too rough and dangerous as it is 
now plaved, and whether it ought to be discon- 
That committee is still at work. If 
reports are to be believed, there may be no 
eleven at Cambridge next fall. for it is stated 
that no one need be surprised if foot-ball is for- 
hidden. 
to those who are not near Cambridge. but it is by 


tinued. 


Such a radical step seems improbable 
no means out of the question. Certain promi- 
nent members of the college faculty have said 
they were in favor of the abolition of the game, 
and if they can convince the other governing 
boards of the university, Emmons may not be so 
busy, after all. 


Wonderful Railroad 
Engineering. 


PROBABLY no railroad in the world lies in the 
midst of more magnificent scenery, or affords 
more striking illustrations of engineering skill in 
overcomiug pliysical obstacles, than the Denver 
and Rio Grande. 
Rocky Mountains, crossing and recrossing the 
the Atlantic Pa- 
cific slopes; penetrating five caflons, each of 


Piercing the heart of the 


“ Great Divide” between and 
which is a world’s wonder, and no two having 
the same characteristics; climbing four mount- 
tin passes, reaching heights eleven thousand 
feet above the sea; penetrating gorges whose 
walls soar a half-mile in perpendicular cliffs 
above the track; traversing fertile and pictur- 
esque valleys, watered by historic rivers, it un- 
folds to the tourist panoramas of peaks and 
plains, lakes and rivers, cafions and _ passes, 
mountains and mesas, which can nowhere be 
surpassed in variety or sublimity. 

In all. Colorado has some 175 mountain peaks 
and passes, with elevations ranging from 8.945 
to 14,483 feet, and all of these are accessible by 
or visible from the roads of the Denver and Rio 
The summit of Pike's Peak, 
for, instance, is reached by a cog-wheel road; 
the fumous Veta Pass is ascended a distance of 
9,000 feet, 
10.852 feet 
climbing tortuous grades of 211 feet to the mile. 


Grande system. 


and the summit of Marshall Pass, 

above sea level, is achieved by 
From the summit of this pass the traveler looks 
down upon four lines of road, terrace beyond 
terrace, the last so far below as to be almost in- 


distinct. The ascent of Veta Pass is one of the 
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most notable of modern engineering achieve- 
ments. One of its curves is the shortest one of 
the kind known in railway construction. Some 
of the loops in the Rio Grande southern route 
are most remarkable, the track winding in zig- 
zags along the mountain sides, here and there 
doubling upon itself by abrupt curves, until it is 
lost in the dark mountain defiles or disappears 
in the mazes of fir and pine forests. Among the 
cafions made accessible by this railway system, 
the Grand Cafion of the Arkansas is perhaps 
This 
Gradually nar- 
rowing from the entrance, that part of it known 
as the Royal Gorge, is not wide enough for 


the most remarkable and awe-inspiring. 
cafion is seven miles in length. 


both the road and the river flowing beside it, and 
this difficulty has been met by throwing across 
the gorge, fifty feet wide at the base and per- 
haps seventy at the summit, which soars to a 
height of nearly three thousand feet, a series of 
great iron braces, from which huge iron bars 
depend, holding a long iron bridge in suspension, 
that clings to the face of the cliff, and runs, not 
across, but parallel with the course of the river. 
Another wonderful cafion is the Black Cafion, 
which the shelf 
blasted in the solid walls of rock. standing sheer 
two thousand feet in height, and so close to- 
gether that for most of the distance only a 
streak of sky is seen above. 

The Silverton Railway, on which the loop 
illustrated on another page occurs, extends up 
the difficult grades of Red Mountain and pene- 
trates some of the grandest scenery of the 
Colorado wonderland, 


along railroad lies upon a 


The Opera Season. 


Wits the close of the regular season of opera 
at the Metropolitan Opera-house there comes 
the annual discussion between the advocates of 
the German system vs. the Italian or French 
one, which was the prevailing scheme this 
seuson. and ulways has been, under the direc- 
tion of Messrs, Abbey & Grau. Of course there 
is much to be said on both sides—so much, in- 
deed, that the discussion would become inter- 
minable. The two systems are diametrically 
opposed to each other. One advocates a good 
all-round performance, verging toward the com- 
toward 


greater excellence in vocalism and not always 


monplace in vocalism, and the other 


the true lyric aod dramatic surroundings. Any 
one can see at a glance that the true system is 
an amalgamation of both. The opera company 
which Abbey & Gran bronght here for this 
season’s work is not equaled, vocally or dramatic- 
ally, by any organization in the world. Such 
a combination of artists as Mesdames Eames, 
Melba, Calvé, Nordica, Arnoldson, Sealchi, and 
Fursch-Madi, and Messrs. Jean de Reszké. De 
Lucia, Vignas, Edouard de Reszké, Plancon, 
ont of 


which any operatic work ever written is possi- 


Lassalle, Ancona, ete, is an ensemble 
ble. The company was much stronger in prima- 
doune than in the male voices, notably in tenors 
and baritones, and absolutely deficient in a first- 
class contralto; for, while Madame Seulchi oc- 
pasionally sings in something like fine voice, it 
tell when this 
once great singer is to be at her best. 


is so uncertain that no one can 

The season opened on the 27th of November, 
and was designed to embrace thirty-nine nights 
and thirteen matinées, to which were added two 
extra matinées and six evening performances. 
In all, New York had sixty performances, in- 
cluding the two charity benefits—a smaller 
number than at any season since 1886-1887. 
The only thing approaching a novelty in all these 
“L’Amico Fritz.”’ 
repeatedly announced, 


performances was Mascagni’s 
Mussenet’s “ Werther,” 
was finally indefinitely postponed during the last 
week of the season. ‘ Mignon” was also prom- 
ised for the last night of the season, but * Car- 
the last 


all eighteen operas were performed. 


moment. Tn 
“i Faust ” 
eight times, ‘Philemon et Baucis” four times, 
Rusticana ”’ 
grin” five times, * Lucia di Lammermoor” twice, 
* Hamlet ” * Romeo et Juliette” 
times, “* Orfeo” once, I Pagliacci” three times, 
“Les Huguenots” 
times, “* Don Giovanni” once, “ Rigoletto ” twice, 
‘Die Meistersinger ” *T’ Amico 
Fritz” twice, ** Semiramide ” three times, * Tann- 
hiiuser " twice, “Le Nozze di three 
times, “ Traviata ” (Acts I. and IV.) once. 
Madame Kames sang twenty-eight times, 
Madame Melba twenty-five, Mademoiselle Cualvé 
twenty-eight, Madame Nordica 
Madame Arnoldson thirty-two, Madame Scalchi 
twenty-five, Mademoiselle Domenech ten, Mad- 


men’ was substituted at 


* Cavalleria seven times, ** Lohen- 


once, five 


twice, ‘Carmen’ twelve 


times, 


three 


’ 


Figaro” 


twenty-two, 


emoiselle Guercia twenty-five, Messrs. Jean de 
Reszké De Lucia 
Vignas, twenty-eight, Maugiere 


twenty-six, twenty seven, 
twenty-nine, 
Ancona thirty, Martapoura twenty, Edouard de 
Reszké thirty, Plangon thirty-one. Tn addition 


to the operatic performances there were thirteeu 
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Sunday « night concerts, twelve opera nights 
in Philadelphia, and six in Brooklyn, altogether 
ninety, for which the receipts aggregated over 


$550.000. The largest single performance was 


a “Carmen” matinée, when the opera-house 
In spite of these 
extraordinary figures the opera season just over 
There is no earthly 
reason for reviving sich * milk and molasses ” 
friend of mine calls them, as 
* Lucia,” and “ Rigoletto.” Why 
not have given us “ Tristan and Isolde,” ‘“Afda,”’ 
* Prophéte,” “ Werther,” “ Otello,” ‘ Falstaff,” 
* Mignon,” and a host of other works, combin- 


held eleven thousand dollars. 
leaves much to be desired. 


operas, aS a 
‘* Semiramide,” 


ing the highest unison of vocal and dramatic 
excellence ? 

Undoubtedly Messrs. Abbey & Grau are more 
than anxious to meet in all things the public 
taste; and without question the lessons of this 
season—and they have been so plain that he 
who could run could read—have not been wasted 
upon these astute managers, so that the next 
opera season will show an improvement of this 
one in many respects. A supplemental season 
is promised in April. Meanwhile Boston and 
Chicago are to enjoy brief seasons of grand 
opera. 

The closing performances on the 23d, 24th and 
25ih of February were marked by extraordinary 
demonstrations in behalf of the prominent mem- 
bers of the company. Flowers fairly rained 
upon the stage. At the matinée, after the cur- 
tain fell upon the performance of “ Le Nozze di 
Figaro,” the audience mounted the seats and 
cheered themselves hoarse; curtain calls were 
so numerous they could not be counted; Nor- 
dica sang before the curtain, without accompani- 
ment, an English ballad; Kames followed with 
“The Last Rose of Summer,” and Arnoldson 
with a Swedish ballad; the vast audience could 
only be dispersed by turning out the lights. 
The same scenes were enacted on Friday, Sat- 
urday, and Sunday evenings; they were memo- 
rable alike for the artists, their friends, and the 
general public. 


FACE 


Any applicant sending us 

50 cents will be entitled to a short reading of char- 
acter from a specimen of handwriting, fo be sent 
by mail, and the monthly edition of Frank Les- 
LigE’s ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY for six months, or 
the regular weekly edition for five weeks. 

$1.00, to a minute and circumstantial reading of 
character, by mail, and the monthly edition of 
the ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY for one year, or the 
weekly edition for three months. 

$4.00, to a character reading from any photograph 
desired, by mail, such readings to be considered 
as strictly confidential and photograph to be re- 
turned, and the full weekly edition of the ILLvs- 
TRATED WEEKLY for one year. 


Abram S. Hewitt. 


REFINEMENT of idea and quiet sincerity are 
depicted on this face. The brow would indicate 
that ideas flow with ease, and that the faculty 
of comprehension is rapid in its action and 
It is not an 
impulsive countenance, however, but is indica- 
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STILETTO 


prompt in reaching conclusions. 


tive of earnestness, reflective habit, and patience 
and continuity of effort. The gaze of the eyes 
is calmly direct, is free from timidity, but is not 


defiant. The courage of conviction and self- 
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reliance, which is in no sense aggressive, is also 
there, and the cold penetration of a clear and 
The nose speaks a dis- 
tinct individuality and persistence, while the 
lips suggest tenacity and resolution which are 


unemotional judgment. 


not less strong because somewhat unobtrusive, 
and which have their rise in a temperament 
but free 
The whole is suggestive of honest in- 


somewhat warm from high- strung 
ardor. 
tention and reserved strength, and wields a hand 
which would strike but seldom, but whose blow 


would be direct and sure, 
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A New Crusade. 


THF nineteenth century has witnessed an in- 
dustrial revolution so radical that it has changed 
the w'iole social organism. The inventions 
which have so marvelously increased the pro- 
duction of wealth, with the expenditure of the 
same amount of labor, have vot befriended the 
poor man, as was hoped andexpected. Through 
the minute subdivision of labor, which has been 
found the most economical method of produc- 
tion, the worker has, in many cases, been turn- 
ed into a mere mechanical agent. Labor has 
Instead of the skilled 
artisan of a century ago, who created the fin- 


lost the dignity it had. 


ished products of his trade, the worker is now 
confined to performing one small fractional part 
of the whole process needed to complete an 
object of manufacture. The tendency to crowd 
into large cities, another result of the advent 
and rule of machinery, has also helped to narrow 
and degrade the life of the poor, by removing 
them from the influences of natural surround- 
ings. 

But everywhere there is an awakening in the 
direction of humanitarian endeavor. Side by 
side with an alarmingly increasing desire for 
individual wealth, there has been steadily and 
strongly manifesting itself an extreme sensitive- 
ness to suffering and a quickened sympathy 
with misfortune and wretchedness of every kind. 
The great charities which have been organized, 
as well as the vast amount of private benevo- 
lence which is daily manifested by philanthropie 
people, are waging an incessant warfare against 
want and misery in their manifold forms. But 
for years it has been apparent that almsgiving, 
no matter how well organized and far-reaching 
it may seek to be, cannot keep pace with the 
increasing army of those who want, and there 
has sprung up a “new philanthropy” which 
seeks prevention rather than cure; which, while 
it recognizes the need of immediate relief, 
grudges all effort not spent in alterfrg the con- 
ditions which have want for their natural and 
inevitable outcome. . The ‘new philanthropy rec- 
ognizes the fact that minds and hearts can be 
starved as well as bodies. 

The University Settlements which have been 
established in some of the great cities are, per- 
haps. the best exemplars of the aims and meth- 
ods of this new philanthropy. 

The first settlement, Toyubee Hall, was estab- 
lished in Whitechapel, London, in 1885, by the 
friends of Arnold Toynbee, to continue the en- 
lightening and moralizing work ¥. hich, during 
his short career, he had begun among the poor 
Since then other settlements 
have been established, both by men and women, 
and among. them are the University Settlement 
for men in Delancey Street, and the College 
Settlement for women in Rivingtor Street, New 
York City. Here young men and young women, 


of that great city. 


graduates of colleges, have banded together to 
make a retined and cultured home, where, liv- 
ing in the midst of those they desire to benefit, 
they aim to become the leaders of the life of the 
neighborhood and awaken it to impulses for a 
broader and nobler plan of living. 

There are two distinctive and yet co-operat- 
ing aims in every University Settiement—a 
directly philanthropic purpose and a scientific 
one. In the organization of clubs and classes 
for all ages and both sexes, and in its efforts to 
bring higher enjoyments within the grasp of the 
poor, are manifested its philanthropic afms. It 
also keeps in mind the study, from an economic 
standpoint, ef the conditions which surround the 
settlement, which study, residence in the midst 
of the very conditions must naturally facilitate. 

The University Settlement in Delancey Street 
has divided its reform work into two depart- 
ments—the Neighborhood Guild and the Tenth 
Ward Social Reform Club. The Neighborhood 
Guild is an older institution than the settlement, 
and was started in Forsyth Street some six 
years ago by Dr, Stanton Coit, the present head 
worker of the settlement, and absorbed into the 
This consists 
of a number of clubs and classes, and is an 


settlement upon its organization. 


organized endeavor to reform the life of the in- 
dividual by interesting the members in high 
mental pursuits, by instilling in them a deep 
sense of the saeredness of their duties as citi- 
zens, and by furnishing innocent social enjoy- 
ment and a place where young men and women 
can meet under the supervision and protection 
of the settlement residents. The guild has a 
kindergarten, a gymnasium, a free circulating 
library and reading-room, a public meeting-hall 
where dances, concerts, entertainments. amateur 
theatricals, lectures, and public meetings are 
held; a kitchen forthe cooking classes; a pool- 
room, where young men can play without being 


subjected to the temptations of gambling and 
There is a penny provident fund and 
classes in free-hand drawing, in the sight-read- 
ing of music, in gymnastics, in cooking, sewing, 


drinking. 
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and millinery, and in American history and 
government. There are social clubs, which 
have for their immediate object the promotion 
of the social life of the guild; there are outing 
clubs, which organize excursions into the coun- 
try; there are clubs for children, for boys and 
girls, and for young men and women. 

The clubs are self-managing, conduct their 
own business, elect their own officers, determine 
upon their own pursuits without the interven- 
tion of the supervising resident. 

It is one of the chief aims of the guild to 
bring under its influence all the members of the 
families, from the children up to the parents. 

Many members of the various clubs of the 
guild are also interested in the work of the 
Tenth Ward Social Reform Club. 
to all the residents of the Tenth Ward, and the 
only condition of membership is active work. 
It seeks, through the maintenance of the laws 
and through various public reforms, to better 


This is open 


the condition of the neighborhood as a whole. 
Recognizing that unity and co-operation must 
precede all effective reform work, every effort 
is made to awaken an interest in public affairs. 
Kstablished in the most corrupt political ward 
in the city, where the population has been said 
to be denser than in any other equal area in the 
world, the Social Reform Club reaches out in 
almost every direction to purify and vivify the 
public life of its citizens. There has already 
been started a co-operative butter and egg store. 
The people of the neighborhood have taken 
shares in this store, and are learning a valuable 
lesson in the advantages of co-operation. 
During the past seven months an anti-filth 
section has been active. Ten thousand circu- 
lars were distributed by its members and the 
members of the guild clubs, instructing the 
people concerning the laws of the city in re- 
gard to cieanliness, and informing them of the 
duties of the tenants themselves, of the land- 
lord, and of the civil authorities. A system of 
personal visits to the tenements of the ward 
was instituted, and by this means friendly rela- 
tions have been established with many of the 
people and their active co-operation in the work 
of the section has been secured. Many nui- 
sances have been removed, and much work has 
been done in clearing tire-escapes of rubbish. 
The anti-sweating section has confined itself 
mainly to enforcing the law which forbids the 
employment of workers in certain trades in 
dwelling-houses. 
ing twenty of these sweating dens, receiving 


It has succeeded in remov- 


the co-operation of some of the trades-unions. 
After it has succeeded in generally enforcing 
this law it will turn its attention to the over- 
crowding and ventilation of shops. 

The anti-filth section and the anti-sweating 
section play into each other’s hands, the one re- 
porting to the other cases which should come 
under its notice. 

The other objects of the Tenth Ward Social 
Reform Club are the establishment of public 
baths (which are very sorely needed), a Tenth 
Ward park and children’s playground, public 
lavatories and laundries, a people's pulace, a 
sick-benefit society, and a public kitchen. It 
also holds public meetings to discuss the causes 
of the present social-economic condition, and 
purposes to gather labor statistics and to teach 
the working people self-protection by means of 
organization. 
of civic duty, and awakens the patriotism of 
those who are actively engaged in any depart- 
ment of its work. 

Thus the University Settlements—for the aims 
and methods of all are mainly similar—seek to 
prepare the way for the solution of the great 
social questions which await determination. 

E.iza TONKS. 


It constantly enforces the lesson 


The World’s Fair Fires. 


OvR illustration on another page gives a vivid 
idea of the destruction wrought by one of the 
many fires which have occurred on the grounds 
of the Chicago Columbian Exposition. There 
has never been, perhaps, a more pathetic ending 
of a great enterprise, a more lamentable oblitera- 
tion of the magnificence of grand architectural 
achievements by pitliess conflagrations, than is 
afforded in the case of the wonderful World's 
Fair buildings ; and-the pathos of the catastro- 
phes is all the greater because they have been, 
in several instances, of incendiary origin. The 
vandalism that would ruthlessly destroy or im- 
peril structures so superb and so splendidly at- 
testing the resources of American genius and 
skill is simply incomprehensible to any right- 
minded citizen. The fire which so seriously 
damaged the colonnade hetween the Agricult- 
ural buildings and Machinery Uall, as shown 
in our picture, occurred on the 14th of Feb- 
ruary, and only the activity of the fire depart- 
ment preveuted the entire destruction of the 
attractive structure, 
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Grace without Space 
or Proportion. 


An Unsolved Problem for Our Architects. 


ARCHITECTS in New York and Chicago are in 
a scrape over sky-scrapers. 

Only twenty years ago a caricaturist offered 
us the ludicrous illustration of buildings on 
lower Broadway overtopping Trinity Church 
spire, but a glance at the view of the Manhattan 
Life, with Trinity standing before it, taken from 
the top of the Havemeyer buiiding, proves that 
there was more fact than fun in the prophecy. 
Still earlier was the satirest who published 
imaginary pictures of New York streets as 
veritable Colorado canons with cars shooting 
along the pavements propelled by no visible 
agency, and the upper parts of the gigantic 
buildings reached by flying-machines. 

But the sky-serapers are upon us now, and 
neither the public nor architects can blink the 
fact. 

What a quandary these good architects are 
in! In the first place they are limited to a very 
narrow area and bidden raise « structure so high 
that the rent of superimposed floors will support 
Then they 
are warned that every cubic inch of rentable 


a duke—or some other son-in-law, 


space counts; there must be no insets and jogs 
that occupy room to let. Next, the city steps 
in and forbids overhanging the line of the prop- 
erty, either toward the street or otherwise, by 
an inch. Given these cast-iron directions, what 
is a wretched architect to do? 

Mind you, he considers himself an artist and 
wants elbow - room to show his cleverness. 
Probably he Joathes the style of building forced 
on him by the necessities of the ease. But he lies 
on one classical bed or the other and no Her- 
cules is about to prevent him from being 
squeezed to death or having his legs chopped 
off as in the days of Greek fable. 

Let us see now by what slow approaches 
some of our brightest young architects are 
groping toward the solution of this dismal prob- 
lem. They concern us deeply, for we shall have 
to live, or hire offices, in one of the sky-serapers 
sooner or later, if we are not already slaves to 
the dizzy elevators that throb in their hearts. 

The Postal and Telegraph, Murray Street and 
Broadway, is a trifling thing of fourteen stories 
only, treated with a certain severity by the 
architects Harding & Gooch, only a few round 
and oval windows with richer border relieving 
the squared openings. It is conceived as to 
stories in fours—basement of four, shaft of 
twelve. <A high, longish box with well-marked 
corners as heavy piers raised in relief from the 
body of the structure. These corner members 
show still more against the sky line by the pro- 
jection of the eaves, which are bracketed out 
till they suggest Egyptian houses, The round re- 
cess of the entrance takes in three stories and is 
crossed by a mixture of the round and the flat 
arch. What really carries the weight of the 
facade above this great lintel, however, is a 
vast beam of iron unseen, and the appearance 
of the lintel near by is odd and puzzling. 

The Home Life, by N. L. Brun & Son, is shown 


in the same picture. This is a more ornate, 


delicate piece of work, suggestive of the Renais- 
sance. The proportions of its front in stories 
are by threes—one three near the ground, three 
threes in the body, another three to the steep 
roof, counting apparent rather than real stories 
there. 


four clear columns gives a very pleasing deep 


In this topmost three the loggia with 


shadow. The sides of the front are indicated by 
having the outer windows in the main body 
apart from the five middle windows, thus pro- 
ducing an effect of heavier side masses. Here 
we see indications of a feeling that the tower or 
church-spire motive underlies the design. The 
loggia marks the opening of the belfry or the 
Baleonies at the fifth 
and twelfth stories relieve the front further. 


platform for a lookout. 


Owing to its situation, the Home Life is a front 
and nothing but a front, for until the property- 
owners to the north do likewise, its flank will 
be uncovered and the roof appear as a partial 
superstructure. 

In the Manhattan Life, now erected at 68 
Broadway, the architects Kimball & Thompson 
have hesitated to use the tower or spire motive. 
This Olympus-scaling Titan is three hundred and 
sixty feet high, and therefore even higher than 
it looks in our picture. It is designed in stories 
seven and seven, from the sidewalk to the eaves 
—if so we mav call them—and has seven di- 
minishing stories in the superstructure, counting 
in the divisions of the cupola, which is on the 
sroadway side and is not repeated on New 
Street. 
strongly recessed portal occupying two stories 


It is a rare mixture in style, having a 


in height, and square-headed and round-arch 
wiudows scattered about. The third, sixth, and 
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seventh stories have engaged round columns, 
and so have the seventeenth and eighteenth iu 
the superstructure. Spherical side domes and 
a French Renaissance cupola correspond with 
the round arches of portal and central window 
from the eighth to the thirteenth stories. A 
balcony is at the sixth. The upper floors of the 
Broadway and New Street ends, separated by a 
court-vard to give light to inner offices, are joined 
at the sides by covered bridges embracing the 
fifteenth and sixteenth stories, so that when 
seen from the side that vast blank wall observed 
in some tall buildings is not found; it is broken 
somewhat agreeably by the opening and arch. 

The tower or campanile motif comes out clearly 
in Mr. Robertson’s design for the Tract Society 
building, at the southeast corner of Spruce and 
Nassau, between the Tribune and Times build- 
ings, looking from the corner of Printing-house 
Square toward the City Hall Park. Here the 
belfry is apparent; the twenty stories are lodged 
with varying ingenuity in the base and the 
shaft. This building will literally “tower” over 
the adjacent office structures, themselves no 
pigmies, and add to the curious effect of rainy 
winter evenings, when passers on Broadway 
look across the park to see these huge buildings 
lit upin every story, one of them crowned by arcs 
of garish lights. 

The American Surety, which is to be raised 
opposite Trinity church-yard, on the southeast 
corner of Pine Street, does not seek the tower 
for a motif at all. Mr. Bruce Price was one of 
the first to use the eampanile of the Venetian 
piazza us a motif for a design, the one proposed 
to the Sun for its narrow site next the Tribune. 
But here he has fumbled for another lead. It 
is the fluted Corinthian column which he had 
in mind, and his method of working it out is 
Remember 
that he could not indicate the projections of the 


amusing if not entirely satisfactory. 


outline of a,column, because the moneyed person 
will not forego the rentable atmospheric contents 
of his box on end. The stories fall into fives, 
one five for the superstructure, representing the 
Corinthian capital, four fives to the shaft and 
base. Of course the actual proportions of a 
Greek column delicately adjusted to each other 
do not obtain here; indeed, the suggestion 
would not be apparent unless attention were 
called to it, for were the ruder proportions of 
height to diameter in the Corinthian column to 
be carried out, the building would have to be 
nearer eight hundred than three hundred feet 
in height. 

Mr. Price has the advantage of a corner and 
Moreover, the adjacent 
buildings are not to be raised higher for sixty 


an area nearly square, 


vears at least; therefore he has four instead 
of two sides to treat as facades from the sixth 
story upward. He gives two tallish stories to 
the base, corresponding to plinth and tcros or 
Thirteen stories are in the 
shaft, the perpendicular lines of windows grow- 
ing slightly deeper of jamb as they ascend, rep- 
resenting the fluting. The Broadway front has 
a shallow porch of six columns, and carries a 
decorative front reaching to the seventh story, 
the third having caryatids between the win- 
Otherwise the front is severe, to corre- 
spond with the undecorated shaft of a column, 
until the fifteenth story, when the Corinthian 
cupital is hinted and the ascending lines of 
square-topped, end in a row of round-topped, 
windows, like the rounded ends of the flutings. 
Here is a shallow cornice for the astragal, and 
three stories for the rows of foliage round the 
neck or bell. Then comes the heavy cornice 
and highly decorated fivishing story, corre- 
sponding to the abacus, the projecting tablet in 
a capital on which the beams of a temple rest. 

It is by such efforts that our architects strive 
to reduce the inchoate mass of iron boxes, one 
piled on the other, which we insist on calling 
architecture, into some kind of system and 
The instinct is deep in us and is right. 
Pity that we do pot give our architects a fairer 
chance. 

Whither all this aspiring architecture is tend- 
ing no man knows. It is only certain that the 
sky-line of New York as one approaches the 
lower city from New Jersey is a thing of gigan- 
tic teeth, or of quills like unto the back of the 
fretful porcupine. The steeples that once gave 
respectability, and even elegance, to the sil- 
houette seem to have been tapped on the head 
by aerial hammers, and gradually driven into 
the soil. If it goes on like this even elevators 
will be too slow for through traffic between 
basement and cloud parlor. Nothing will do 
short of electric flving-machines from pavement 
to cornice. To bring water to bear in case of 
fires a special service of sky reservoirs aud 
pumps will be needed. But perhaps before that 
time arrives Greater New York will permit of 
expansion in a more human direction, and the 
limit of sky-seraping will prove to have been 
reached iu 1894, CHARLES DE Kay, 
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DUTCH BONNET. 


In Fashion’s Glass. 


fAny of our lady subscribers who are desirous of 
making purchases in New York through the mails, or 
any subscribers who intend visiting the city, will be 
cheerfully directed by the editor of the Fashion De 
partment to the most desirable establishments, where 
their wants can be satisfactorily supplied ; or she will 
make purchases for them without charge when their 
wishes are clearly specified. ] 

With April at the threshold the spirit moves 
me to say with poor Ophelia, as regards fashion’s 
we are, but we 


pe ssibiiities: ‘* We know what 


know not what we may be.” At present we 
are full-skirted and big-sleeved, but shall we be 
fall of the leaf? 


More than ever is Fashion flaunting her fancies 


so at the 


in the face of the spring, and already with the 
primrose and the daffodil we have the swallow 
and the shirt-waist with us again. 


The shirt-waist in its new form is built some- 


what on its old lines, and flourishes with an 
exceeding grace. It is in pereale, aud the 
highest novelty is in a drab shade, with the 


the centre front, the cuffs and turned- 
Violet in 


narrow stripes with white is to be much favor- 


pleat at 


down collar piped with white Jinen. 


ed, and these waists are all to be belted with a 
black ribbon and an old-silver buckle. 

There 
advantages of the stiff-fronted shirt in its smart, 


is a new shirt which retains the happy 


trim appearance, and yet has none of its many 
drawbacks. This is a shirt of white linen with 
the front set into tucks like those formerly worn 
by our grandfathers, each tuck being embroid- 
ered in colors or open-worked. It is, of course, 
more expensive than the percale, and much 


more dressy in appearance. 





THE ‘‘ INCROYABLE” SCARF, 


) y) 
JSZ ELLA STARR 


A WK 


It begins to look as if there were to be a sort 
of equalization between the matter of ornamen- 
tation in the bodice and skirt. For some time 
past the latter has been forced into an attitude 
of dignified severity, while the former has been 
permitted to indulge in the greatest possible 
frivolous frippery. Drapery and ornamentation 
must be encouraged for our skirts, for they 
have the merit of concealing a too meagre out- 
line, and, in a measure, of veiling*a too substan- 
tial 


against them because they are not economical, 


one. Of course there will be an outery 


so the result will be, 1 suppose, that we will 
Paul,” and take 


sleeves to add to our skirts. 


“rob Peter to pay from our 

Overskirts will undoubtedly be with us in 
full foree by midsummer, though as yet they 
take the form of a drapery caught up at one 
side to display an under-petticoat, or else are 


simulated by panels at the sides of some sort of 


embroidery. When the overskirt takes the pep- 
lum form, it, of course, is entirely separate, aud 
and 
These Greek effects 
are particularly becoming to growing girls. 


is frequently made of contrasting color 


fabric from the underskirt. 


The Eton jacket has triumphantly reappear- 


ed, enhanced and beautitied by the addition of 


embroidered revers. Frequently they are in 
of black 


lines 


white moire, and those moire some- 


times have the watered followed around 
with fine jet. 
llack 
useful adjunct to every wardrobe is an Eton 
jacket of black 
which, by the 


satin embroidered all over with jet. A 


fine broadcloth, with moire 


revers, way. rolls over like a 


man’s vest collar, sloping off to a point at the 


waist. This can be worn with every sort of a 


skirt and a shirt-waist or a dressy bodice. 





MEDICI SLEEVE. 
A certain man bewails the facet that the 
“ tuilor- made ” girl is becoming a rara avis, 


He is growing so weary of frills and furbelows. 


s3ut he need have no fear, for most effective 


varieties of the ever-popular coat and skirt style 
of costume have made their reappearance with 
made in Seotch tweed, 


the spring. These are 


French cloth. or English serge and hopsack, 
and the combinations of color are capital. Every 
brown, alter- 


other one will be in some tint of 


naling occasionally with green. <A _ favorite 
combination of color is a warm hue of tan with 
a wuistcoat and facings of * Mediterranean-blue ” 
cloth, with finishings of silver braid and tiny 
silver buttons. 

Another stylish combination is « beaver-tint- 
cloth, 
réséda-green cloth. Many of these tailor-made 
full-skirted or 


However, we are sull to be permitted the choice 


ed Venetian with vest and facings of 


coats bave “rippled” basques. 
between a cape or cout for the coming season, 
or even may indulge in both, as certainly with 
some dresses a cape is not only more comfort- 


able to adjust, but it has a better effect than a 


jacket. One of the latest jacket novelties is 
pictured, and is a sleeveless coat of pale pinkish 
tan cloth, with a narrow trimming formed of 


tiny stars of stamped leather, embroidered with 


small bronze beads. This trimming may be 


seen on the skirts of the coat, as well as on the 
waistband, shoulder cape, and turned-down col- 
lar—the three latter being made of velvet in 
olive greew of an exquisite shade, which harmo- 
nizes with the tan cloth perfectly. Under the 


velvet there is a second cape of cloth, edged 


with the leather and bronze trimming, while in 


front vou see a picturesque jabot of ivory-color- 


ed lace. This stvlish coat is suitably lined 
with olive-green silk, shot with tan color 
SPRING FANCIES. 
There seems to be no limit to the “ frou- 


frous” in dress, and the bow is omuipresent, 


Others, again, show revers of 


It is seen at the throat of many bodices, some- 
times with streaming ends, and other times with 
none. And it has also taken a fancy to rest at 
the back of some of the tiny spring bonnets, 
with wings outspread, as though in readiness to 
migrate at a moment’s notice. 

In the form of the “ Incroyable” scarf, the 
bow is delightful. We have already become 


’ 


familiar with it, in the shops and on the streets, 
black moire ribbon, tinished on 


made of wide 


A NEW SPRING COAT. 


the ends with a lace frill or insertion bands in 


ither black or white. Later in the season it 
will be made of lace entirely, either Brussels 
net hemmed all round, or with a frill on the 
ends, or in Escurial lace made especially for the 
purpose. Already itis evident on some of the 
newly imported gowns, pelisses, and wraps. 

The most gay and festive fancies are found 
in the newest millinery. For instance, a bonnet 
I saw recently displayed a most delightful com- 
bination of color in a deep sapphire blue with 
violets. This may sound appalling, but it was 
simply beautiful. It was a three-cornered bon- 
net made entirely of velvet, with bunches of 
violets set at each corner, one pointing toward 
the front and one at each side. The sole trim- 
ming consisted of a bow of the velvet set across 
the back. 

Another curious combination of color, quite as 
successful, is shown in a heliotrope bonnet stud- 
ded with green spangles and trimmed with a 
bouquet of heliotrope and pale-blue forget-me- 
nots. A “Dutch” black 


satin, beaded with jet, and ornamented with 


bonnet is made in 


clusters of jet spangles and sequins. The trim- 
ming consists of black tips and a small bunch of 
violets at the back. Violets are prominent on 
nearly all of the spring hats, and they are, as 
a rule, in the rich, deep purple shade of the 
Parma variety. 





HAT IN TAN CHIP, 


SPRING 


There are many chip hats in the shops, in 
black and all colors, and one very stylish model 
is in black chip, edged on the under side of the 
brim with primrose-colored chip, bordered with 
jet sequins. It is trimmed with a bow of wide 
primrose ribbon, jet ornaments, a fan of black 
lace, and a cluster of polyanthus. 

A large picture hat, fit to adorn the face of 
beauty, is made of jet-spangled net, with masses 
of the most realistic pink roses clustering on the 
crown and a few black feathers waving grace- 
fully at the back. The charming little hat pict- 
ured is made of tan chip with a crown of pale 
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blue antique satin, with two black quills in the 
front. A large bow of dark-green velvet is at 
the back. 

Embroideries of all sorts will enjoy popularity, 
and will try to outvie the laces in richness of 
pattern. As nearly all the laces are jetted or 
spangled, the jets are cut square, in crescent 
shape, and in diamonds. Flounces of lace aud 
net are made circular, to hang with fullness with- 
out any gathering at the top. Fringes show 
hanging clusters of jet sequins, which are really 
not jet at all, but celluloid, which gives the 
trimming a feather weight. 

Sleeves are quite as important as ever, and 
the * Medici” is a new shape. It is a long, 
narrow sleeve in Terry velvet, ornamented with 
Louis XII. bows and vandykes in fancy ribbon, 
A wide puff 
of brocaded silk is completed with a collar of 
either lace or embroidery, which falls from the 
neck of the bodice. On 
there is a noticeable fashion of sleeves, which 


the ends finished with metal tips. 


some evening gowns 
allow the upper portion of the arm to show. 
set 

This 


great mistake to think this is invariably becom- 


should be carefully considered, as it is a 
ing. 

Veils are still worn to cover the hat or bon- 
net, and of sufficient width to eover the chin. 
The favorite pattern is in tulie with varied dots 
of chenille. A pretty brooch has been invented 
in Paris to fasten the veil to the hat. It con- 
sists of a tiny gold pin, at the extremities of 
which are two little balls joined by a fine gold 
chain. 
taken off to gather the front of the veil on to 
the chain, thereby allowing it to hang well. 


One of the balls is movabl® and can be 


Winter Sports 
in Wisconsin. 
Some writer, speaking of the ideal beauty of 
the Italian lakes, 
mentioning the gorgeous sunsets over these ex- 


Como and Magyiore, and 
quisite lake gems, says “ they are, perhaps, un- 
rivaled by those in any other part of the world, 
unless it be the sunsets over Lake Mendota, at 
Madison, Wisconsin”; and any one who has 
witnessed the wondrous coloring and myriad 
changes of our lake sunsets can readily believe 
they ure not excelled even by those of Italian 
Sir Edward Arnold spoke of Madison 
and her surroundings as one of the most beauti- 


skies. 


ful spots which it had been his good fortune to 


visit. Writers without number have sung its 
praises, and it were superfluous in an article of 
this scope to dilate upon the gem of the four 
lakes, nestling almost Venice-like among its 
crystal tarns. It is perhaps unnecessary, too, 
to speak of Madison as the leading educational 
centre of the Northwest; the site of the State 


University with its fourteen hundred studeuts ; 


« as the capital of one of the foremost States in 


intelligence, wealth, and enterprise; famous for 
its State Historical Library; noted for the re- 
finement and hospitality of its twenty thousand 
inhabitants ; the home (on the wooded shores of 
Monona) of the western Chautauqua; the Mo- 
nona Lake Assembly, and for the superior rod- 
fishing afforded by the lakes and their tribu- 
taries—perhaps not equaled a 


any point of 
convenient access in America. All these things 
are known by thousands, but there is no good 
reason why Madison is not the Saratoga of the 
West, except the lack of sufficient knowledge, 
and hence lack of appreciation, by the great 
army of rest and recreation-seekers during the 
summer months. Less than seventy-five vears 
ago one of the first white men to visit the Four 
Lakes country, while soliloquizing on the wild 
and picturesque beauty, the varied charms of hill 
and dale, the great flocks of water-fow]l, the erys- 
tal waters teeming with fish, the unbroken for- 
est, sighed, * It seems indeed sad that this re- 
gion can never be the abode of civilized man.” 
This of Dane County, now the second in wealth 
and population in the great commonwealth of 
Wisconsin! 


The inspiring picture of a group of 


Madison in winter, too, is charming 
‘ white- 
wings” (ice-boats) on another page calls to 
mind the fact that Madison is the centre par 
excellence of this exhilarating winter sport. From 
fifty to seventy-five craft participated in the 
the 


Lake Mendota during the month of January—a 


several regattas held on frozen bosom of 


excess of those in 
At least two 
thousand intensely interested spectators 


number, by the way, far in 
any previous regatta in America. 
** as- 
sisted,” as the French say, at one of the most 
The boat May Bretonne and 
the 
The Columbia made 


exciting contests, 
the Stiletto were respectively winners in 
first and second classes. 
what is believed to be the unprecedented time 
of the measured mile in fifty-one seconds. 
Madison should be included in the itinerary 
of all those who travel in the West or North- 
west the comipg summer on pleasure bent. 


W. W. WaRNER. 












AMATEUR VOCAL SOCIETIES OF NEW YORK—THE RUBINSTEIN CLUB, COMPOSED EXCLUSIVELY OF FEMALE VOICES. 
FROM a PHUTOGRAPH BY HEMMENT.—({SEE PaGE 182.] 
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Mr. William Steinway. 


DISTINCTION comes to men in various different 
ways if they do but deserve it, but real distine- 
tion never rests on the unworthy. A passing 
notoriety can be achieved without other effort 
than the making of idle noise, but notoriety, if 
cheap men but knew it, is the very opposite of 
Men who live in the public 


honorable fame. 


eve, and in office serve their constituents fuirly 
and well, achieve this distinction more easily 
perhaps than any others; next are the profes- 
sional men whose employments are of a semi- 
public nature; the Jast men to attain it are the 
quiet business men, with no ambition for public 
office, and with only now and then an opportu- 
nity to let their private life and civic virtues be 
seen and known of men. When a man of this 
third category is universally acknowledged to 
have achieved this.enviable distinction, toward 
which all the nghtly ambitious strive, then we 


can be sure that that man has a mental anda 


LESLIE’S 


hither in 1850. The father went to work at his 
trade, so that before embarking on his own ac- 
count he could have an opportunity of observ- 
ing the conditions and methods of hfe and busi- 
The son William was 


ticed to a piano-maker. 


ness about him. appren- 
Three vears later, a 
trifle over forty years ago, the father and sons 
began the present great business, themselves 
till 
the business needed all of their time in superin- 
tendence. Right here it may be appropriately 
remarked that Mr. William Steinway, who was 
himself an articled apprentice, has always advo- 


working as artisans as well as proprietors 


cated in discussing educational affairs. in which 
he has been and is deeply interested, that skill 
in‘any trade could in no other way be so thor- 
oughly acquired as by serving an apprentice- 
ship. 
public evidence to this effect, and it would be 
well for the growing youth of this country if a 


He has given at various times valuable 


properly - regulated apprentice system should 
again come into favor. 

the business the mercantile and 
fell to Mr. 


In the development of 


financial branches 





WILLIAM STEINWAY. 


moral force and energy quite out of the common. 
The many temptations to take one’s ease and 
permit others to rmght the wrongs and solve the 
difficult problems are so great that ninety and 
vine out of every hundred merchants and manu- 
facturers exhaust all of their energies in attend- 
ing to their own affairs without more than a 
passing thought or an ineffectual grumble of 
protest as to public matters. 

Mr. William Steinway, the subject of this 
sketch, is the one man in a hundred; for, notwith- 
stauding his great and absorbing private inter- 
ests as the head of the greatest piano manu- 
factory in the world, he has always found time 
to do his duty as a citizen in whatever capacity 
it seemed to him that his services were needed. 
When salaried positions of a public nature have 
been offered to him he has declined, but iu more 
arduous, unsalaried posts he has served with 
faithful and untiring zeal. The name of Stein- 
way has been a household word in America for 
a generation past, and those of us who have no 
personal knowledge back of the beginning of 
that period are apt to think that the head of the 
house of Steinway must naturally be a pretty 
But that is not the case. Mr. William 
Steinway is only tifty-eight, and he is young for 


old man, 
his years. Heis old in his business, however, 
as he was one of the founders of the house of 
Steinway & Sons—the only founder left—and 
that great business had its modest beyinning 
the fortunes of 
Mr. Steinway as a business man is not necessary 
here; the tale has been told so often that he 
not know it knows very little about 


forty-one years ago. To trace 


who does 
American 

But Mr. 
connected 


industrial history. 

Steinway's life has been so intimately 
with his business that one cannot 
speak of the one without mentioning the other. 
Korn in Seeson, near the city of Brunswick, 
Germany, in 1836, he spent the first fourteen 
years of his life and received his carly training 
as 
thorough as possible, and included a knowledge, 


and education there. This education was 
besides German, of French and English, and in- 
His father, Henry Engel- 
hard Steinway, was a practical piano-maker and 
then a prosperous manufacturer. But the father 
believed that America offered better opportu- 
nities for himself and his sons, so with all of 


them except his eldest son, Theodore, he camo 


struction in music, 


William Steinway’s care, and 
he has conducted both with ex- 
cellent judgment and abundant 
No New 


York is held in higher regard 


success. man in 
by those he has met in business 
than the present head of the 
This 


is sown by the positions he 


Steinway house. regard 
holds in strong financial institu- 
For 
director in and was one of the 
the Bank of the 
Metropolis, vice - president of 
the Bank ; 
vice president of the State Trust 


tions. instance, he is a 


founders of 





German Savings 
Company, vice-president of the 
Queens County Bank of Long 
Island City, and, what is most 
important of all, the president 
Then 


the Steinway 


of Steinway & Sons he 


is a director in 


Railway Company of Long 
Island City ; the 
New York Point 


Ferry Company, and president 


director in 
and College 
of the New York Piano- forte 
Manufacturers’ Society. It 
would seem that merely to at- 
tend the meetings of these vari- 
ous boards would give ample 
employment to any man, but Mr. Steinway has 
found time to participate in the effort to solve 
the most difficult prob.em now confronting the 
people of New York. Allusion is of 
inade to the question of rapid transit from the 
Battery to the Harlem River and beyond. 
. has for several years been the 


course 


Mr. Steinway 
president of the 
he has worked in the interests of the people 
hard and zealously despite difficulties and dis- 
couragements, in the face of ill-health and sad 
bereavement. When others faltered he 
been brave in his belief that what was so much 
And now there 


Rapid Transit Commission, and 


has 


needed could surely be done. 
is a prospect that his faith Will be rewarded. 
Mr. Steinway has always been bold in the per- 
In 1871 
he was a leading member of the committee of 
the Tammany ring of 
He was a Demo- 
In 1888 he 
was a member of the Democratic National Com- 


formance of his duties of citizenship 


to 
which Tweed was the head. 


seventy prosecute 


crat then and has so continued. 


mittee, and was a delegate to the convention 
that nominated Cleveland for a second term. 
Mr. Steinway and Mr. Cleveland, by the way, 
are acquaintances of more than thirty years’ 
standing, and the latter, as President, has offer- 
ed the former several high Federal offices. But 
Mr. Steinway has always declined. He was 
elector-at-large for the Democratic party in the 
State of New York in 1892, and presided over 
the Electoral College when the vote of the State 
wus cast for Cleveland and Stevenson. Mr. 
Steinway is a ready speaker in both English and 
German. 

Socially Mr. Steinway has been as successful 
as he has been in his business, civic, and _politi- 
cal life. 
the Liederkranz Society in New York, and he 
is president of the German music festival to be 
held next June. When he was in Europe in 
the summer of 1892 he had a private audience 
of more than an hour with the Emperor and 
Empress of Germany. A year later he received 
from the Emperor the Order of the Red Eagle, 
Class III., the highest distinction ever conferred 
He had previously been 


Twelve times he has been president of 


upon a manufacturer. 
appointed piano manufacturer to the Imperial 
Court of Germany, and he held similar appoint- 
ments to the Queen of England, the Queen of 
Spain, and to the Pringe and Princess of Wales, 


WEEKLY. 


He is also a member of the Royal Academy of 
Fine Arts of 
employments have made Mr. Steinway a shin- 
mark 


the success that has 


Berlin. These appointments and 


ing for those who have fueled to achieve 
been bis tu such abundant 
measure. He therefore gets appeals for assist- 


ance from all over the world. Though his 
benevolence is rarely imposed upon, us he regu- 
lates his benefactions by the same common- 
sense shrewdness that he applies to his business 
affairs, he dispensed in charity a veritable fort- 


This 


with so little ostentation that his good deeds 


une in the year just passed. was done 


were all unheralded. 
Ilis 


and a 


Mr Steinway has been twice married. 


first wife died in 1876, leaving a 


sou 
daughter. The second wife, Elizabeth C. Rauft, 
died only a year ago quite suddenly, and while 
Mr. Steinway was himself seriously ill. She 
left two sons and a little daughter. 

This brief sketch of Mr. Steinway will have 
if it 
the youth who read it to have faith in honest 


been written in vain does not encourage 
and instructed effort, in integrity of purpose and 
bravery of action. Opportunities may not be as 
frequent as they were forty years ayo, but ad- 
vancement and final success pretty surely await 
upcen those who properly equip themselves and 
go into the fray not only with a brave front, but 
with a courageous heart within. 


PHILIP POINDEXTER. 


Celery Biscuits. 

Ir at Delmonico’s, or any other really first- 
class restaurant or club in New York, you have 
happened to see butter crackers on the table, 
you might have noticed the pame Clark stamped 
lad this 
but the fact did not impress itself except pas- 


into each cracker I noticed often, 
sively upon my mind, aud [ should not have re- 
called it but for two facts that were brought to 
mv at the 
these that at 


Grand Street as good a two-pound loaf of bread 


notice almost same time. One of 


facts wus a certain bakery in 


as had ever been made could be bought for tive 
cents. During the hard times, when even the 
to count the pennies, facts like 


And 


new biscuit—a biscuit 


well-to-do have 
the one mentioned are well worth noting. 
then again I heard of a 
flavored with celery, 
for persons suffering from any nervous disorder. 


and strongly recommended 


Now when I learned that the large cheap loaves 
both 


Grand 


and the new and delicious biscuit were 
made by S. B. Clark, of 496 and 
Street, New York, it for 
my old acquaintances, the butter crackers, that 
I had at 


similar places. 


198 


Was Casy me to recall 


so often eaten the clubs and other 

Celery has of recent vears been most highly 
esteemed by medical men as a nerve tonic, and 
it has been prepared in various forms for ad- 
ministration in different ways. But this is with- 
out doubt the first time that extract of celery 
has ever been incorporated into biseuit. Mr. 
Clark is therefore entitled to all the credit for 
having invented and introduced an entirely new 
is good as well as 
Mr. 


introdue- 


And as this thing 
new, this credit ought to be great indeed. 


thing. 


Clark did not rush into the matter of 
ing this biscuit without exhaustive experiments 
and the best available advice after the experi- 
ments had resulted in a biscuit most palatable 
and inviting. Then he asked some medical gen- 
tlemen what they thought of 
What Dr. Hammond says in the following letter 


was in effect the verdict of all of them: 


the new biscuit. 


58 West Forty-fifth Street, New York. 

Mr. 8S. B. CLrark—Dear Sir; I have tried your 
celery biscuit, and find them pleasant to the taste, 
nutritious and digestible. I can recommend them 
as an adjunct in the diet of nervous diseases. 

Very truly yours, GRAEME M. Hammonp. 

November 18, 1893. 

This indorsement can be readily understood 
by any one who will try the biscuits, for they 
are really delicious. Of course it is more im- 
portant by far to find food that will prove 
grateful and pleasant to sick people than merely 
to minister to the needs of the well, but these 


latter needs are well worth considering also. 


I have not 
biscuit while in a state of nervous disorder, but 


had oceasion to try the celery 


I can. as an entirely well man, subscribe quite 
heartily to their merits, With a glass of sherry 
they are delightful, and when they have been 
introduced to the tea-table it is most probable 
that they will have found a permanent place 
there. And with cheese also these biscuits are 
excellent. Cheese and biscuits go naturally all 
the world over; in many parts of the world 
cheese and celery are served together: with 
this new celery biscuit, if the cheese be pro- 
duced, we have the whole combination in a 
most convenient and delightful form. 

Some business called me to the factory where 
these celery biscuits are made, and there I was 


shown several things that were of interest, For 


Marcu 15, 1894. 


instance, I was shown the ovens in which a ton 
and a half of the butter 
have alluded are baked every day. I 


crackers to which I 
also saw 
the ingenious and powerful machinery that  re- 
old-fashioned hand power in mixing, 
at 
We 


beaten biscuits ” 


places the 
stirring and rolling the dough, and does it 
onee more thoroughly and more quickly. 

have all heard of the delicious * 
made by the negro cooks in Virginia and Ken- 


Well, the 


cracker-dough is passed in Clark's bakery seem 


tucky. rolls through which the 
to me to serve exactly the same purpose, and to 
do to the dough in the fractional part of a minute 
what the old Southern woman with her club 
But I only started 
They 
were introduced early in January, aud already 
the demand for them is so great that Mr. Clark 
The 
put up in attractive form in tin boxes lined with 
They 


SIX 


takes an hour to accomplish 


out to tell about the new celery biscuits. 


has had to hustle to meet it. biscuits are 


vegetable parchment paper. will retain 


their freshness for at least months on ac- 
count of the careful way in which they are 


packed. r» ©. 


The Rubinstein Club. 


NEw YORK numbers among her musical at- 


tractions several vocal societies whose merit is 
above the average, and can claim among them 
the unique possession of a chorus composed ex- 
clusively of female voices. which, by excellent 
work during the several seasons of its existence, 
has won a leading position among the vocal or- 
ganizations of America. 
The Club. 


season, sprang spontaneously from a class of 


Rubinstein now in its seventh 
Normal Sehool graduates organized in the win- 
Mr. William 


the purpose of studying and singing part-songs 


ter of 1885-6 by RK. Chapman, for 


Hearing them sing, Annie Louise Cary. most 


beloved and charming of singers, exclaimed, 


* Form a club of women’s voices and I will sing 
them.” It offer, 


eaxsonable 


with was a great not to be 


lightly disregarded, and in a time 
such a club was organized anu .aunched on its 


carecr, 


WILLIAM R. CHAPMAN, 


at first 


included many solo voices, professionals of note, 


The singing membership of the club 


and their skilled work was valuable in estab- 
lishing a standard of perfection and finish. But 
a gradual alteration has taken place, until it is 
now representative of the skilled amateur talent 
of New York, with only a sprinkling of voices 
trained to professional work. 

Since its foundation the society has been 
almost without change in officiai administration, 
and to the untiring interest of the president, 
Mr. F. W. Devoe, and the treasurer, Mrs. A. M. 
Dodge, is owing a large debt of vratitude. But 
Mrs. W. R. 


ability de- 


the good fairy of the Rubinstein is 


Chapman, upon whose executive 


volves the 
difficulties, 


arranging of all detail, adjustment of 
and harmonizing of elements. Here 
is an unconsciously created and essentially femi- 
nine office, and one filled with so muec'’. grace 
and unfailing tact as to endear her personally to 
each member of the association. 

Three concerts are given cach season, and an 
evening with the Rubinstein is a social as well 
as a musical pleasure. Upon the stage, grouped 
in terraced semicircle beneath a bower of palms 
and leafy plants, is an artistic picture in flower 
tints, evening dress in pale colors being ex 
régle, and as the pure, rich tones rise and fall in 
harmonious modulation, both sight and hearing 
are stirred and satisfied. 

As aconductor Mr. Chapman is full of energy 
and enterprise, and is independent in his ideas 
methods, A 


societies have emanated from him, most latterly 


and number of prominent vocal 
the Apollo, a male chorus of almost ideal per- 
fection, which made a brilliant début last year, 
and, as a possibility of some future day, lovers 
of choral singing are looking forward to a mu- 
sical treat in the form of a great concert to be 
given by the united forces of these two clubs. 
ANNE RHODES, 
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SECTION OF OFFICE. 


THE NEW WAREHOUSE AND SAFE-DEPOSIT BUILDING OF THE BROOKLYN WAREHOUSE AND STORAGE COMPANY, NO. 
THiRD 


The Brooklyn Warehouse 
and Storage Company. 


THF views of the new warehouse and safe- 
deposit building of the above company, which 
are printed on this page, have a double signifi- 
cance, in that, while a most valuable contribu- 
tion has been made to the architecture of the 


city, the very highest development of fire-proof 


construction yet attained has been reached, and 
that in a community heretofore unprovided with 
such facilities, and also burdened with insurance 
rates that were likely to become higher rather 
than lower, by reason of an inefficient fire de- 
partment. 

Few persons who are not familiar with the 


peculiarities which characterize the business of 


storing and caring for household effects, per- 
sonal property and valuables of various kinds, 
are the 
governs 


aware of extent to which sentiment 


those who store. The value of an ar- 
ticle stored is not alwavs intrinsic, nor can it be 
indicated by dollars and cents. For this reason 
an experienced person when in need of storage 
facilities selects, if it is practicable to do so, a 
warehouse that cannot be destroved by fire, and 
the contents of which will not be injured by 
smoke or water. 

An insurance policy, one should always re- 
member, while it stipulates to pay the insured, 
in the event of total or partial loss from fire or 
water, such sum as may be * nominated in the 
bond,” or may be awarded by the adjuster, 
undertake to restore that 
Knowledge of this 
fact has within the last fifteen years completely 


does not and cannot 
which has been destroyed 


revolutionized the warehouse business, and has 
led to the erection of costly and imposing struct- 
ures that bid defiance even to,a conflagration, 
and also provide comforts and accommodations 
for patrons which were not thought of two dec- 
udes ago. 

The 
corner of 


H. Morrell, on the 
Avenue and Thirty-second 


warehouses of Jobn 
Fourth 
Street, New York City, in which was conducted 
the most extensive business of that period. were 
1881. The Mr. 


Morrell’s customers has never been accurately 


burned in loss sustained by 
computed, but it was known to have aggregated 
a formidable amount. This calamity caused the 
erection in New York of the fire-proof buildings 
of the Lincoln Safe Deposit and Warehouse 


Company and those of the Manhattan Storage 


allt Cia 


RECEIVING AND DELIVERY PLATFORM. 





STREE", NEAR 


and Warehouse Company. In a_ similar 
the Smith & 
in Brooklyn in 1892 brought about the organiza- 
of the Brooklyn 


Company. and afforded to the people of 


Way 


the burning of Gray warehouse 


tion Warehouse and Storage 


Lbrook- 
and most 


lyn the finest perfectly appointed 


Warehouse und safe-deposit building in the 


world.. It was planned by and built under the 
direction of Jolin R. Van Wormer, the secretary 
and general manager of that well-known 


the 


ana 
successful institution, 
Lincoln Safe Deposit and 
Warehouse Company of 
New York. With 


were associated, as a build- 


him 


ing committee, William H. 
Wallace and Horace C. Du 
Val. The architect was 
William B. Tubby, and the 
graceful and effective work 
he has done in this con- 
nection strongly attests his 
superior skill and capacity. 

The buildiug 
frontage of two hundred 


has a 


and twenty-five feet on 


Schermerhorn Street, a 
depth of one hundred feet, 
and a height of 


The 


chiteeture 


ten 
stories. style of ar 
1s Romanesque. 
Only the finest quality of 
buff, cream-colored and red 
} 


brick was used in the 
walls, which are twelve 
feet thick at the founda- 


The 


wrought-iron colymns rest 


tion. * built - up” 


on granite piers twelve 
feet 


feet 


} 


und twelve 
All 


girders and beams are in- 


square 
deep. columns, 
cased with fire-proot blocks five inches thick and 
one foot square. The spaces between the irou 


floor and roof beams are arched with brick: 


above the arches are six inches of cinders, five 
inches of concrete, and two inches of rock as- 
phaltum. The various floors are divided by brick 
partitions into numerous rooms of various sizes 
with iron doors. Each floor is isolated from the 
floor above and below it by rolling iron curtains. 


The stairs ure iron and slate, Kvyery window 




















SECTION OF OFFICE. 


AVENUE, BROOKLYN. 
has an iron shutter. No wood was used in con- 
structing this building. A decided departure 
has been made in doing away with the use of 
gas in the warehouse, the electric light having 
The elevator-shaft is at the 
It con- 
tains three freight elevators, with iron platforms 


been substituted. 
rear and in the centre of the building. 


sixteen by ten feet each, and a passenger ele- 
On 


construction, 


the roof, but independent of it in 
tanks 


Vator. 


are two towers with iron 


—" 





that hold fifty-four thousand gallons of water. 


In the boiler and engine rooms, outside the 
building proper, are four sixty-five horse- power 
boilers aud two compound Worthington pumps, 
to work the elevators. The driveway and re- 
ceiving and delivery platform are one hundred 
und twelve by one hundred feet. Fourteen vans 
or trucks may be loaded or unloaded at the plat- 
form simultaneously. There are several large 


yaults in the basement, equipped with # new 


335-353 SCHERMERHORN 


style of iron rack, which were specially built fou 
the storing of silver plate, wedding presents, 
and valuables of every kind under guarantee. 

most 
that 


The safe-deposit vault is one of the 
massive and impregnable * stroug-boxes ” 
has ever been built by the celebrated firm of 
J. B. & J. M. Cornell. 
safeguard developed by human genius up to the 


Every improvement and 
present time have been utilized. The central 
location of the warehouse and safe-deposit build- 
ing renders it easy of access to a very large 
number of the people of Brooklyn. 

The 


banking-room, and coupon-rooms are unusually 


offices, directors’ room, ladies parlor, 


commodious, well lighted, and attractiveiy deco- 
The 


with gracefully -designed borders. 


rated and appointed. floors are mosaic. 


The 


partitions are treated with aluminum and gold 


iron 


bronze. The genera! effect of the interior is 


that of 
sideration always being shown for the require- 


comfort and elegance combined, con- 
ments of a large business. 
The the Brooklyn 


aud Storage Company are thoroughly 


managers of Warehouse 
experi- 
enced in every department of the warehouse 
The policy pursued 
The 
itself. as even a casual visitor will discover, is 
both The 


packs, carts, and stores household effects, works 


and safe-deposit business. 


will be progressive und liberal. building 


safe and impregnable, company 


of art, bric-d-brac, merchandise, trunks, silver 
plate. and every form of personal property. The 
Official board is as follows: 

Edward B. Bartlett, president; John R. Van 


Christensen, 
A. Nichols, 


Christian T. 
John 


Wormer, vice - president ; 
treasurer; Guy Du Val, secretary ; 
counsel; William H. Wayne, manager. 

Directors : Chauncey M. Depew, Christian T. Chris 
tensen, Samuel Barton, Horace C. Du Val, John R 


Van Wormer, William Hl. Wallace, J. J. Almirall, 
Edward B. Bartlett, John A. Nichols, George W 
Chauncey, William R. Grace, Henry N. Whitney, 


Charles A. Moore. 


Good News for Asthmatics. 

WE observe that the Kola plant, found on the 
River, West 
sufferers 
this new discovery is a positive cure for asthma. 


Congo Africa, is now in reach of 


from asthma, As before announced, 


You can make trial of the Kola Compound free 
by addressing a post il-card to the Kola Import- 


ing Company, 1164 Broadway, New York, who 
are sending out large trial causes free, by mail, to 


sufferers, 








MOTHERS! MOTHERS! 


To know that a single application of the 
Cuticura Remepies will afford instant 
relief, permit rest 


your duty. 


and sleep 


and point 


to a speedy and eco- 


nomical c 


ure of tor- 


turing, disfiguring, 


itching, burning and 


scaly humors, and 


not to use 


without a 


delay is 


them 
moment's 
to fail in 


Cures made in childhood 


are speedy, economical and permanent. 


“Att Asout THE Boop, Skin, Scat, AND Harr,” mailed free. CuticurA REMEDIES 
are throughout the world. zat Cuticura, soc.; Soar, 25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. D 


anv Cugmicat Corp., Sole Props., 7 


Disfiguring Facial Blemishes 


Are the cause of much unhappiness which may be 
prevented by Cuticura Soap, the most effective skin 


purifying and beautifying soap in the world, as well as 
the purest and sweetest for toilet and nursery. 





SUPERIOR to vaseline and cucumbers..Créme Simon, 
marvelous for the complexion and light cutaneous 
affections ; it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the skin. 
J.Simon, 18 rue Grange Bateliére, Paris. Park & 
Tilford, New York ; druggists, perfumers, fancy goods 
stores. 


VICK’S FLORAL GUIDE, 1894. 


Ir contains descriptions that describe, not mislead ; 
illustrations that instruct, not ex rate. This year 
it comes to us in a suit of gold. Printed in eight dif- 
ferent colors besides black. Colored plates of Chrys- 
anthemums, Poppies, and Vegetables. On the front 
cover is a very exquisite bunch of Vick’s New White 
Branching Aster, and on the back is the New Double 
Anemone ; ad ag filled with many new novelties 
of value as well as all the old leading varieties of 
fi. wers and vegetables. 

We advise our friends who intend doing anything 
in the n this year to consult Vick before s ng 
operations. Send ten cents to James Vick's Sons, 
Rochester, New York, for Vick’s Guide ; it costs noth- 
ing, as you can deduct the ten cents from first order. 
It certainly will pay you. 


Check a Cough or “Slight Cold”’ 


in its first stages. In the beginning it will yield toa 
mild remedy. Brown’s BRONCHIAL TROCHES are 
useful when Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, Influenza, 
Hoarseness, and Sore Throats are prevalent, giving 
almost immediate relief. 


Tue best regulator of the digestive organs is Dr. 
Siegert’s Angostura Bitters. 


HIGHEST AWARD, 


vedal. and three diplomas have been given to the 
New York Condensed Milk Company for the superior- 
ty of its Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk, 
Borden's Extract of Coffee and unsweetened Con- 
densed Milk, exhibited at the World's Columbian Ex- 


position. 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all n, cures wind colic, and is the best rem- 
edy for rhea. Sold by druggists in every part 
of the world ; twenty-five cents a bottle. 


Driving the Brain 
at the expense 
of the Body. ae 
While we drive 
the brain we 2 
must build up | 
the body. Ex- WX 
ercise, pure air 
—foods __ that 
make Lealthy flesh—refreshing 
sleep—such are methods. When 
loss of flesh, strength and nerve 
become apparent your physician 
wll doubtless tell you that the 
quickest builder of all three is 


Scott's Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil, which not only 
creates flesh of and in itself, but 
stimulates the appetite for other 


foods. 
Prepared by Scott &4 Bowne, N Y. All druggists. 














A BETTER COCKTAIL 
AT HOME THAN IS 
SERVED OVER ANY 
BAR IN THE WORLD. 


The Club 
Cocktails 


MANHATTAN, 
MARTINI, 
WHISKY, 
HOLLAND CIN, 
TOM CIN and 
VERMOUTH. 


We guarantee 
these Cocktails to 
be made of abso- 
lutely pure and well 
matured liquors, 
and the mixing 
equal to the best 
cocktails served 
over any bar in the 
world; being com- 
pounded in accurate 
proportions, they 
will always be 

found of uniform 
quality, and, blend- 
ing thoroughly, are 
superior to those 
mixed as wanted. 


We prefer you should buy of yourdealer. If 
he does not keep them we will send a selection 
of four bottles, prepaid, for $6.00. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., peottliiecs, 
39 Broadway, N. Y., Hartford, Conn., and 
20 Piccadilly, W. London, Eng. 
ga For sale by all Druggists and Dealers. 





D. L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER. 
5 4, For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths ; ath- 
We lete or invalid. Complete gymnasium ; 


takes 


Sem durable, cheap. 
we Physicians, lawyers, clergymen, 4 


- 


6in. floor room; new, scientific 
Indorsed by 100,006 


d others now using it. Ilus- 


trated circular, 40 engravings, free. 


Chas. 


Jordan, Chicago ent, 269 
Dearborn St. Scientific pis ical and 


Vocal Culture, 9 E. 14th St., 


ew York. 











WANT YOU to distribute 
dicate of big advertisers. 


clrevlars, samples, ete., fo lool it; 
ry 12 $5 por thoasand. GASH PAID. pete 
TING 1926. New York 


BEAU, P.O.Box 








ACME FOLDING BOAT © 





LADY WANTE 


at home, to assist us ad. 

dresses, also other writing and easy 

office work . $26 to $30 per week entire 
f convenient enclose stam; 


a 
(OMAN’S CO-OPERATIVE TOILET 00., MILWAUKEE, WIS. Cine.) 





COOPER’S FLORAL DENTINE. 


3 
E. 


8o popular with the Ladies 
for rendering t teeth 
peenly white. 

With the Gentlemen for 
Cleansing 


o 
erfectly 
eas and delicious to 


taste. 
Sent by mail for 25 Cents. 
Atall dealers. Send 2-cent 
stamp for sample to 


Cooppr & Hardenburgh, Chemists, Kingston, N. Y. 





FICKLENESS. 


SHe—" Her heart is like a novel—easy to 
read.” 

He—* Yes; and like a novel in a circulating 
library—not to be kept longer than two weeks.” 
—Judge. 


WENT TO HER HEART. 


CoBBLE—“ Have you heard how Griggson 
captured the Cincinnati heiress ?” 

Stone—“ No. Do tell me.” 

Cobble—‘‘ He sent her a valentine the exact 
shape of a ham.”—Judge. 











Fst 

LISTENING) 

(PEARLS 
ae ad 


“mn 


O PURE, SO SWEET; SHE 

was indeed A BEAUTIFUL 
GIRL. Every feature was the 
personification of 











¥ 


PERFECT HEALTH. 


BREATH AS FRAGRANT AS ROSES; 
LIPS RUBY RED AND TEETH LIKE 
GLISTENING PEARLS. Ask her for 
THE SECRET OF HER CHARMS, and 
she will tell you they are due to THE DAILY 
USE of 


(CONSTANTINE’S 


PERSIAN HEALING 


PINE TAR SOAP. 


For the Toilet and the Bath, and as a puri- 
fier of the Skin, this WONDERFULJ 
BEAUTIFIER has no parallel. Every 
young lady who realizes THE CHARM OF 
LOVELINESS, has but to patronize this 
POTENT AGENT to become a 


Queen Among Queens. 
For Sale by Druggists. 

















IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 


"| WIFE CANNOT SEE HOW YOU BO 

< Buys our 2 drawer walnut or oak Im- 

- proved High Arm Singer sewing machine 

et finely finished, nickel plated, adapted to light 

and heavy work; guaranteed for 10 Years; with 

» -Thrending Cylin- 

der Shuttle, Self-Setting Needle and a complete 

set of Steel Attachments; shipped any where on 

80 Day’s Trial. No money required in advance. 

15,000 now fn use. World’s Fair Meda) awarded machine and attach- 
ments. Buy from factory and save dealer’s and agent’s profits. 
Cat This Out and send to-day for machine or large free 

1 i fi 4G of the World’s Fair. 


OXFORD MFG. CO. 242 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL, 


~~ 
Pointed 


Testimony 


“Your sample of 
Calisaya La Rilla has 
met with my approval. 

AI enclose check, 








for 
which you will please 
send me more of this 
cordial, all for my per- 
sonal use.” 

ite M. D. 


This is a copy of one of 
many similar letters. All 
equally brief, but full of 
meaning. 


—_—— 


B-EAKFAST-SUPPERi 


EPPS’S 


QRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


COCOA 


‘BOILING WATER OR MILK. 





Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F. Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 


T= HICHEST AWARD 
Were received at 
WwW OoRLD’sS 
COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 


“ BY THE 
WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO. 


STEEL RANCES 





a —— 
THIS ILLUSTRATES ONE OF THE 
RAN GES 


RECEIVING THE 
HIGHEST AWARD OVER ALL CTHERS 
EXHIBITED. 


Made of MALLEABLE IRON and WROUCHT 
STEEL PLATE and will LAST A 
LIFETIME If properly used. 

Sold ONLY BY OUR TRAVELINC SALESMEN 
FROM OUR OWN WACONS throughout 
the UNITED STATES and CANADAS. 


SALES TO JANUARY Ist, 1894, 277,188. 
MADE ONLY BY 


WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO. 
FACTORIES 
ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S. A. 
and TORONTO, ONTARIO. 


Founded 1864. Paid up Capital, $1,000,000 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


‘Home Comfort’? Steel Hot-Air Furnaces. 


LADIES!! Why Drink Poor Teas ? 


THE ya you gan t tho Bees, ot 
‘argo prices inany Quan'ity. 
GREATAMERICAN inner, Tea and Toilet Sets, 
Watches, Clocks, Music Boxes, 
Cook Books and all kinds of premi- 
re to ¢lub Agent. 
God Incom : made by getting 
orders for our celebrated goods, 
For full parti. ulars address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA OO. 


31 and 33 Vesey S8t., N. Y. 








| 


P.C. Box 289. 











Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
iUM to 20 tays. No pay till cured. 
Dr. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio. 


AGENT Wanted. Liberal Salary Pald. 


Athomeortotravel. Team furnished 
free. P.O. VICKERY, Auguste, Me 


which AllWorld’s Championships 
OF '02 AND '93 WERE WON, 


are the strongest wheels, as well as the lightest made. 
The 23-pound road wheel and 19-pound racer are the 
Ss lest, safest, lightest wheels known. The 
| RALEIGH bearings are unequaled for light-running 
| qualities, For catalogue address 


THE RALEIGH } 2081-3 7TH Avg., New York. 
CYCLE CoO., {289 WasasH AvE., CuIcago. 


FCROPE. Holy Land, California, Mexico, Florida, 
4 etc. Excursions and individual tickets. Choicest 
ocean berths by all lines. Tourist Gazette free. 
H. Gaze & Sons, 118 Broadway, N. Y. (Est. 1844.) 
Official Ticket Agents for Chief Trunk Lines. 





“CLEANLINESS IS NAE PRIDE, DIRT’S NAE HON- 
ESTY.” COMMON SENSE DICTATES THE USE OF 


SAPOLIO 





AS Goon AS A *“BEEOH-NUT»” HAM. 





a Aiea 





For Stomach 


Bowel, 
Liver Complaints, and 
Headache, use 


AYER'S 


CATHARTIC PILLS 
They are purely 
vegetable, sugar-coated, 
speedily dissolved, 
and easy to take. 

Every dose 


Effective 


GRAND CENTRAL STATION ‘in the 
centre of New York City. 
The Hudson River for one hun- 
dred and fifty miles. 

The beautiful Mohawk Valley, in 
which are some of the finest 
landscapes in America. 
Niagara Falls, the world’s great- 
est cataract. 

The Adirondack Mountains, ‘‘ the 
*Nation’s pleasure-ground 
and Sanitarium.” 

The Empire State Express, the 
fastest train in the world. 
The Thousand Islands, the fish- 
erman’s paradise. 

The New York and Chicago Lim- 
ited, the most luxurious 
train in the world 
Are a few of the many attractions 
offered the public by the 
NEW YORK CENTRAL, 

‘* America’s Greatest Railroad.” 











| A 4X5 


Mavazine Carn | 





LEATHER COVERED. COMPACT. 














591 BROADWAY, New York. 









DIXON'S sans PENCILS 


Are aieneadl for amooth, tough points. 
Samples worth double the money for 16c. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

Mention Franx Lesiis’s Weexty. 











E.& HT Anthony & Co., | 


BOKER’S BITTERS 


| 
| 


Anp as Fine a Corprat as EvER Maps. To mp 


prt seesbbsssssnsssesssssses sss seessstssstesies? 
= “If it were DONE when ’tis = 
DONE, then ’twere well it : 


were DONE QUICKLY.’’ 
— Macbeth. : 


. taebebseabeseneced 


yee 0 orernmn 





44 a 


and if itis a ceodniite, or & 
an Oyster, or a Pie, or ai 
Doughnut, or a Biscuit, 
or any other article that 2 = 
needs 


SHORTENING | 


when ’tis done, ’twill bez : 
better done as well as mores 
quickly done if you use 3 


iCottolene} 


; The Vegetable Shortening. 


&  Itis purerthan lard; itis 
without the objectionable z 
# flavor of lard; it heats 
E quicker than lard; it browns = 
@ better than lard, and does# 
not make food greasy and 
E indigestible as lard does. 


PRRSPTEEEEEEaET 


rT] 
4 


RII eee 


SIFT 


Ty 





t 


Ask your grocer for Cottolene, and 
accept no imitations. Sold every- 
where in three and five pound pails. 


iia Liisi 


$$ 55555955 5555555 3 


poccgsececccroess sos nsuense 


SII. 


iesees 





ediiianisitii 


Made only by 


The N. K. Fairbank 2 
Company, = 
CHICAGO, 
¢37 New York, Boston, = 
f Philadelphia, = 


Sea Francisco, 
St. Louis, Montreal. 


ij 
: 


a 


Hitt 
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EVIDENCE OF IT. 


Women full of Pains 


Aches and weaknesses, 
find in CUTICURA ANTI- 
PAIN PLASTER instant 
and grateful relief. In 
OnE MINUTE it relieves 
aching sides and back, 
hip, kidney and uterine 
- pains, strains and weak- 
“a nesses, rheumatic, sci- 
atic, sharp and nervous 
pains, coughs, colds and chest pains. Odor- 
ous with balsam, spice and pine, it is the 
sweetest, surest, safest and best plaster. 


Price : 25c.; five, $1.00. At all druggists or by 
mail. Porrer DruGc anp Cuem. Corp., Boston. 


Briges—*‘ You must have composed the 
poetry yourself in the valentine you sent around 
to Miss Quilter.” 

Griggs (eazerly)—" Why, you haven’t seen 
her since, have you?” 

Briggs—'‘ No. The doctor wouldn’t let any 
one see Tee. 


2° and $10.22 


~ KODAKS, 


Snap-shot, Flash-light and time 
exposure pictures readily taken by any 
amateur with our A and B Ordinary 
Kodaks. Twenty- four pictures with- 
out reloading 
well made and hax dsomely finished. 


You can «Do the Res‘.’’ 
Free illustrated. manual telis iust how 
—but we'll do it for youif yoo want 
us to. 


PRICE, LOADED FOR 24 EXPOSURES. 











A 000 
BROTH 
IS HALF 



















A Ordinary Kodak for pictures 2.x 3%4 in., $ 6.00 
B Ordinary Kodak for pictures 344 x4in, 10.00 
Complete Developing ard Printing Outfit, 1.50 


FASTMAN KODAK CO., ' 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


FEY ERY ONE can afford to use Clam 

Bouillon for Lunch, Dinner and 3 
Tea at 20 cents a quart. 
for a whole family. 
minutes from a bottle 


BURNHAM’S 
CLAM 
BOUILLON 


Quality improved, price reduced, 
larger bottles. All Grocers sell it. 
E. S. BURNHAM CO., 
120 Gansevoort St., N.Y. 
Sample bottle, 10 cents; ned : 


Enough 
—- in five § 


Send for Catalogue. 


TAMAR 
INDIE 


GRILLO 





A laxative, refreshing 


fruit lozenge, 
very agreeable to take, for 


Constipation, 


hemorrhoids, bile, 
Bt of a at Gupetite, tric 
testinal tro les and 
arising 


a thems. 


E. GRILLON. 
33 Rue des Archives, Paris 
Sold by all Druggists. 


LONDON. —_ 

THE LANGHAM, Portland Place. Unrivaled situ I OW TO MAKE OTHERS LOVE AND 

ation at top of Regent Street.. A favorite hotel with obey you. 100-page book, 10 cents. Hypnotic 

Americans. Lighted by electricity ; excellent table | Photos (love scenes, etc.) 6 for 50 cents. National 
d’ héte. Inst. L. I. W., Chicago. 














il go 28- IN. 


$79: " 


SEND FOR OUR C4 


DUR ACENCIES ARE IN THE LEADING CITIES AND 


NOTE THESE PRICES. 


"$50 $400" 


WHEEL WORKS. 


NEW YORK 


WESTERN 


TOWNS CHICACO 





Exact size and appear- 
ance of a gentleman's 
watch. Snap Shot and 
Time Exposure, Takes 
six pictures without re- 
loading. Can be reload- 
ed in open daylight. 


A CHILD CAN OPERATE IT. 


p THE 
pihotoret, Nickel-piated. with A 


36 exposures, with fullinstruc- 
Sone at express on receipt 
2.50. 


ft $ 
Magic Introduction Co. 
821 Broadway, N.Y. 
Sené stamp for illustrated book- 
Yet. Photoret photo free if you 
mention this paper. 















THE OLDEST anp BEST or ALL 
Stomach Bitters 


HAD IN QuARTS AND PINTS. 


L.FONKE, JR., Sole Manufr & Prop’r, 


738 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, ~- 











AWARD FOR BEER. 








ANHEUSER- BUSCH 











BREWING ASSOCIATION, 








ST: 


THE HIGHEST POINTS 


SCORES 





LOUIS, MO., 


The championship cup of the world for beer, for which not only all the great American brewers but 
those of the famous European brewing cities of Munich and Nuremberg were in keen competition, has 
been carried off by the Anheuser-Busch Brewing Association of St. Louis, they having received the highest 


number of awards and scored the highest points. 


They were especially commended for the absolute purity of their beer as a pure malt and hop 
product, without corn or corn products. This makes the 4 nheuser-Busch Brewing Association the 


champion brewers of the world. 
0. MEYER & CO., 


104 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 


























A* Cretan sat at a restaurant table criticaily viewing 
the soup he had ordered. 
‘* What is it ?’’ said he. 
‘It’s bean soup,’’ answered the waiter. 
‘*] don’t care what it’s been,”’ 
1 


retorted the Englishman, ‘‘ i want 
to know what it is.’”’ 












That’s what fastidious Ameri- 
cans are wanting to know every 
day—What it is? If it’s Franco- 
American Soup they are content, 
for they have learned that this 
brand means the best materials, 
cooked and canned with the great- 
est care and cleanliness. 










Sample can sent (postage prepaid) on re 
ceipt of 14 cents. Sold by grocerseverywhere 






Frranco-American Food Company, 
West Broadway & Franklin St., New York. 




































TO TONE ENTIRE SYSTEM, BODY AND BRAIN, USE THE POPULAR FRENCH TONIC 
Endorsed by Used in 
Physicians YI A | AN | and Religious 
everywhere Institutions 
s sands who testify to uniform excellence of “ Vin MARIANI.” Address, 
MARIANI & CO., 52 W. 151m St., New Yorx. 


eminent Hospitals 
SENT GRATIS « 75 portraits, autographs, original sketches, of celebrities, selected from many thou- 


“ Vin Mapiany” is sold at Druggists and ae 2 Grocers. Avoid Substitutions. 

















VINO DE SALW 


(WINE of HEA LTH, 2. BOTTLED IN SPAIN, 


\~ A preparation of finest 
pes < x Q NOSE ANAS -. Malaga Wine and 
IMPORTED BY ROCHE & CQ., 503 s4"* 





Herbs from a recipe 
of the old Moors of 


gi oo 
new Grenada, 














45 lbs. 


of Prime Beef, free of fat, are re- 
quired to make one pound of 


\S 


\ LAA. Ak . N CS 
Sy SRI aC 
Extract * BEEF V7 rib 
ERS 


Our little Cook Book tells how 
to use Armour’s Extract in Soups 
and Sauces—a different Soup for 
each day in the month. 

We mail Cook Book free; 
your address. 


Armour & Co., Chicago, _ 


y, Lifer : 


ofS AWARy" 
WORLDS | 





send us 


WE COULD NOT IMPROVE THE QUALITY 
if paid double the price. It is the 
choicest Smoking Tobacco that ex. 
perience can produce or that money 
can buy. 











for 25 cents. 








The Tubing 
Used in 
Columbia 
Bicycles 


and the structure of a fine bicycle 
is chiefly tubular, — is of the finest 
steel, cold drawn and seamless. 
The cold drawing process insures 
the greatest amount of toughness 
and stability, and, although the 
process by which we make our 
own special tubing is expensive, 
no question of expense is ever 
allowed to enter into the construc- 
LARS A A tion of a Columbia. 


L E BES POPE MFG. CO., Boston, New York, 
ERYWHERE Chicago, Hartford. 


Our descriptive catalogue for 1894 will 
+ interest every contemplating purchaser of 


a bicycle. ree at Columbia agencies, or 


mailed for two two-cent stamps. 
FOR LADIES’ WEAR. 


THE 
ENGLISH AND SCOTCH CHECKED 
TWEEDS, FOR COSTUMES. 
FACED DIAGONALS, NEW 
COLORING COVERT CLOTHS. 
PLAID BACK CLOTHS, 
FOR HIGHLAND CAPES. 
ITALIAN TWEEDS AND 
ENGLISH TROPICALS. 


New and Beautiful Colorings. 
LADIES’ PLAIN CLOTHS, 


For Jackets and House Sacks. 


Proadvay L 19th 6. 


New York. 


TO CALIFORNIA 


and the Midwinter Fair 


OVERMAN WHEEL co. 
BOSTON NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 
CHICAGO, DETROIT. SAN FRANCISCO. 
DENVER. — 


_ EARL & WILSON'S 


NO CU 





nn 








MARCH NUMBER NOW READY. 


PRICE 25 CENTS. 
EDITORS: 
LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON, M. P., 
AND 
SIR DOUGLAS STRAIGHT. 


** Universally regarded as the most handsome of 
the monthly magazines.”’ 


the best modern authors, and profusely illustrated 
by leading artists in black and white. 

Contains colored fronti. pes and several jull-page 
plates. Fiction, articles and poems by the ‘Follow- 
ing authors : 

GEORGE MEREDITH, 
RUDYARD KIPLING, 


FRANK R. STOCKTON, 
RICHARD LE GALLIENNE, 
GILBERT PARKER, 

I, ZANGWILL, 


WM. WALDORF ASTOR, 
JOHN TREW-HAY, 
WILLIAM GRAHAM, W. T. GREENE, 
MARGARET OLIPHANT, VIOLET FANE, 
ETHEL DE a KATHERINE PORTAL, 


ETC. 

Editorial Offices : 18 Charing Cross Road, London, W. C. 

Publishing! Offices: London, George Routledge & Sons, 

td., Broadway, Ludgate Hii, E. C.; Manchester, George 
Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 16 Jackson’s Row ; New Yor 

The International News com any ; Toron.o, The Toronto 

News Company ; Montreal, The ¥ ontreal News Company. 











UNION 
PACIFIC 


via the Direct Route. 


Quick Time. 
No change from Chicago. 


EB. DICKINSON, 
General ye 
E.L. LOM 

Gen’ | Pass’ ré& ee t Agt, 


Omaha, Neb. 














ADMIRAL and : 
OPERA LIGHTs Cigarettes 


SMOKED BY THE ELITE. 


A two-ounce trial package by mail, postpaid, , 


| Pall Mall Magazine 


Full from cover to cover with contributions from | 


THIRTY-FOURTH 


Annual Statement 


| 
| 








| 











| Total Outstanding As- 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE: 


SOCIETY 





OF THE UNITED STATES. 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING 


DECEMBER 31, 1893. 


ASSETS. 


Bonds and Mortgages... . 22,808, 916.74 

Real Estate, including the 
Equitable Buiidings and 
purchases under fore 
closure of mortgages... . 

United States Stocks, State 
Stocks, City Stocks, and 
other investments 

Loans secured by Bonds 
and Stocks (Market value 
$9.449, 241) 

Real Estate outside the 
State of New York, in- 
eluding purchases under 
foreclosure 

Cash in Bank and in transit 
(since received and in- 
vested). 

Interest and Rents due and 
accrued, Deferred Pre- 
miums and other Se- 
curities 


Total Assets, December 
$1, 1893 


89,253, 593.4: 


6, 934,463.33 








14,396 857.64 | 


5, 294,463.13 


6,439, 378.11 


$18; 056,396.90 


LIABILITIES. 





Reserve on all existing 
Policies (4 per cent. stand- | 

ard), and all other liabili- 
$136,689, 646.57 | 


Total Undivided Surplus 
(4 per cent. standard), in- 
cluding Special Reserve | 
of $2,500,000 toward es- | 
tablishment of a 3} per 
cent. valuation 32,366, 750.33 


$169,05 056, 396.90 





INCOME. 


$35,537,369.59 
6,485, 235.96 


$42,022,605.55 


Premiums 
Interest, Rents, etc 





DISBURSEMENTS. 








Claims by Death and Ma- 
tured Endowments 

Dividends, Surrender Val- 
ues, Annuities and Dis- 
counted Endowments... 


Total Paid Policy- 
holders ...... 


$10, 761,402.80 


6,888,912. 63 





$17,650,315.43 


Commissions, Advertising, 
Postage and Exchange. . 
General Expenses, State, 

County and City Taxes.. 


4,615,745.29 | 

| 

3,089,438.08 | 
$25,355,498.80 











New Assurance written 
in 1893 $205,280,227.00 








$932,532,577.00 





Henry B. Hyde, - President 
Jas. W. Alexander, V.-President 





QO%7 
: PURE* 


FOK THE BABY. 


THE PROOTER & & GAMBLE ©O., CIN’TI 


1894, Used by Ladies 
Everywhere 





ALSO 


| For Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macrame and 


other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers Spronahows the 
country, on Spools and in 


LINEN FLOSS in SKEINS or BALLS. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY. 
New York, Boston, CHICAGO, 
Sr. Lovis, San FRANCISCO. 
Ask for BARBOUR’S. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


—OR— 


other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & CO.’S 


\; BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


"))| Ithas morethan three times 

| the strength of Cocoa mixed 

with Starch, Arrowroot or 

Sugar, and is far more eco- 

nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 

It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. Sela or, 

Sold by Grocers Grocers everywhere. 


__W. BAKER &CO., ;CO., Dorchester, Mass. 











THE PUBLIC DEMANDED 


a strictly reliable high grade bicycle 
and have liberally recognized the 
way in which their demands have 
been met in 


ONDE 


BICYCLES 


“HIGHEST GRADE GUARANTEED WwHea.s.* 


Catalogue free at an Rembler Agency 
mail for two 2-cent sta. — A oy 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 
Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York. 

















lliss Maria Parloa 


Strongly Recommends 
the use of 


Liebig COMIPANY’S 
Extract of Beef 


and she has written a neat 
COOK BOOK, 


which will be sent free on ap- 
plication to Dauchy & Co., 
7 Park Place, New York. 





PERFECTION IN AROMA, FLAVOR, 
RICHNESS, wea Hn 


HILLIP c 
Pr COCOG 








